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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


NE of the best meetings in the Institute’s calendar was the one 

addressed by Sir Stafford Cripps on May 29th. The gathering 
of 500 included many of the best known figures in British cultural 
life, and the interest of H.M. Forces in popular education was signifi- 
cantly emphasized by the presence of Sir James Grigg, Secretary of 
State for War. The occasion was the launching of one of the Institute’s 
new exhibitions, ‘Homes to Live In,’ designed by Elizabeth Denby 
and Noel Carrington—a vivid pictorial statement of housing problems 
which, in several facsimiles, will very soon be touring the factories, 
community centres, Army Camps and R.A.F. stations of Britain. 

The Chairman, Viscount Sankey, gave the meeting a brief summary 
of the Institute’s recent work in opening up new territories of popular 
education, and drew applause for his references to the development of 
the Institute’s programme since the war began. In Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
address, which is printed in this issue, there was one reference, in 
particular, which the meeting warmly cheered. It was his declaration 
that only by free popular discussion can we secure that informed and 
passionate public opinion which must be the basis of our new order. 
On this point Sir Stafford drew special attention to the system of 
organized discussion groups which, under the trade-name of A.B.C.A., 
are now a regular feature of Army life. 

The meeting, which concluded with a very effective speech 
by Alderman Peverett, one of the Institute’s Vice-Chairmen, was a 
most notable and successful one. It was, incidentally, the theme of a 
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wireless talk the same evening by John Gloag, and was fully reported 
in the B.B.C. News Bulletins as well as in the Press. 


Another Good Meeting 

Since the last issue of this Journal there has been another meeting 
which, apart from the pleasure it gave the audience, secured much 
well-deserved attention for the Institute’s activities in art-education. 
This was the opening by Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery, of an exhibition of the work of Graham Sutherland, Henry 
Moore and John Piper, which took place on February 12th. Both 
these meetings, incidentally, enabled the visitors to see and admire 
the architecture and the amenities of the new kind of L.C.C. education- 
al buildings. Both the City Literary Institute and the St. Martin’s 
School of Art are models of what centres of adult education should be 
—and it is time they were given some of the attention and publicity 
which we so copiously lavish on foreign Folk High Schools. 


The Social Arts 

The Institute’s development of town-planning and housing exhibi- 
tions is a logical extension of our ‘Art for the People’ Scheme. That 
scheme has always emphasized the social as well as the aesthetic aspects 
of art, and the intensity and duration of the local discussions which 
these exhibitions arouse is evidence that they are stirring the public 
mind. The first of the new series ‘Living in Cities’ has been a resound- 
ing success. Many duplicates of this town-planning display have 
covered the country during the last few months, and a double-size 
Penguin version of it, magnificently reproduced, sold itself out within 
a few days of publication. ‘Homes to Live in’ will doubtless achieve 
the same success—and it, too, will immediately be Penguinized. It 
will be followed by similar exhibitions, each of which will ‘break 
down’ the wholesale problem of physical reconstruction into a pic- 
torialization of such of its components as “The Schools of To-morrow’, 


‘The Nation’s Health,’ “The Future of the Land.’ 


Physical Reconstruction 
By pictorializing these topical problems the Institute, backed by 
C.E.M.A., claims to be making a realistic contribution to public 
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education on matters of reconstruction. Anyone who has considered 
the numerous manifestos issued by various reconstruction groups and 
committees must sometimes feel that the public is in danger of being 
stampeded into accepting policies on which it has, so far, little know- 
ledge and understanding. The most urgent need of the moment is 
surely for the public to understand policies rather than to vote for 
them. It is all too easy for coteries of planners, professional and amateur, 
to summarize policies and get a quick and unconsidered show of 
hands upon them. The general public still knows as little about 
home affairs as it knew about foreign affairs between Versailles and 
Munich. They need to brood upon such domestic matters as public 
health, town-planning, schooling and farming so that when the time 
comes for them to register an opinion it will be an opinion based on 
knowledge rather than on stunt-campaigns by vested interests. 


The Mood for Discussion 

The public, moreover, is in the mood for such information, and 
for opportunities of group-discussion. Not only in the Army but 
among the Civil Defence Forces there is a ferment of discussion, much 
of it systematically organized in regular meetings conducted in training 
time. It is a pity that similar facilities are not provided in the factories. 
It is all very well to say that the civilian war-worker can use his own 
free time to attend the meetings of educational bodies. The proportion 
of those doing so has not materially increased since the war, and is not 
likely to do so. The place for these popular forums is the factory 
itself, and the time should be ‘working time’. Only thus can the 
immediacy of current affairs be brought home to the bulk of the 
nation, only thus are they likely to realize that civic discussion is an 
integral part of democracy’s war effort rather than an activity con- 
ducted, if at all, in the hours of evening leisure. It passes comprehen- 
sion that our Labour leaders, having seen the precedent set up, of all 
people, by the Army, do not press for this development in the factories 
of a similar system of regular Current Affairs discussions. 


Aid from the Voluntary Bodies 
The Voluntary Bodies of adult education have given full and timely 
aid to the Army’s Current Affairs plan, especially by conducting those 
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Week End Schools at which officers learn the ABC of leading group- 
discussions. The Voluntary Bodies have been actuated by no motive of 
self-interest, yet they may discover later on that they have cast their 
bread upon the waters. For it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
many thousands of the men and women in the Forces who are getting 
and enjoying for the first time in their lives some modest ration of free 
discussion will after the war seek the larger more systematic sustenance 


of their minds which such bodies as the W.E.A. provide. 


Religious Instruction 

Too few voices have expressed the apprehension which many educa- 
tionists feel about the projects for religious education in the schools, 
One bold comment on the situation was made by A. L. Rowse in the 
New Statesman recently, who suggested that the secular domination of 
the schools is again in jeopardy. Those who share his concern are by 
no means ‘irreligious persons’. They want to preserve a freedom-which 
is, in itself, as precious as that embodied in any religious doctrine. 
They have no antipathy to religious instruction as a part of the child’s 
curriculum, but they want that instruction determined directly by 
educationists and not directly or indirectly by priests. They fear, 
however, most of all, that whatever may be said for ‘Christianizing 
education’ it will be made, by one class of opinion, the pretext for 
shelving those urgent educational reforms which were desperately 
* overdue before the war. Despite our present fervour for reconstruction 
we can expect to be confronted, after the war, with those consolidated 
diehards who will tell us we can’t afford new schools or better-trained 
teachers or more well-equipped health services for children. And they 
will, only too often, be the very ones to select and advocate only those 
changes which will not cost money. To build a good educational 
system, they will see—and they will say—is a more expensive policy 
than to put more religion into the time-table. Until that apprehension 
is dissolved, many religious-minded educationists will be uneasy about 
the campaign which now seems to be advancing on a wide and power- 
ful front. 


Address by Sir Stafford Cripps at the 
opening of Homes to live in, London: 
May 2gth, 1942 


AM very glad to have this opportunity of opening this exhibition, 

“Homes to Live in”, and saying a few words as to the importance 
of the subject with which it deals. 

Before the war this country had only recently become slum- 
conscious, though the slums had been in existence for many decades 
and indeed centuries in some cases, and those slums were not limited 
to the great cities; you could find them in almost every village of the 
country. 

The reason why we became slum-conscious was not because of the 
growth of slums or the worsening of housing conditions on the whole. 

We became conscious of the evil nature of a great deal of our 
housing because we became better educated in our sense of social 
and political values. 

The old assumption that anything was good enough for the poor, 
was killed, and killed dead, by the realization that every citizen was 
entitled to a standard of decency, health, cleanliness and even con- 
venience. 

So we started to clear out the slums—but much too slowly, and we 
hadn’t finished the job when the war started. There still remained 
great areas of slum property and of property rapidly sinking into 
slum-like condition. 

During the War a great many houses have been destroyed, and we 
haven’t built new ones to take their place, or the place of those that 
go out of use by the process of time. 

After the War we shall have an immense task of rehousing to per- 
form, but an immense opportunity too in performing it! 

But the problem of rehousing is not primarily one of destroying 
slums, it is one of building new houses which are suitable and con- 
venient for the habitation of the ordinary man and his wife with their 
children. And it doesn’t end with building houses; schooling and 
recreation are just as much an essential part of a happy and healthy 
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family life, and must be taken care of. With the spread of the use of 
electricity, gas, and all kinds of labour and health-saving devices, the 
convenient and economical use of these domestic aids becomes a 
matter of primary importance. Any of you who have had to crawl 
under the bed to get at the electric switch, or stand on the edge of the 
bath to read the gas meter will know what a risky business this is. 

The problem is a large one—a very large one, and it concerns almost 
every man, woman and child in the country. 

It is not merely a housewife’s problem either; the reaction upon 
husbands can be very violent and distressing where housing conditions 
are bad and inconvenient. 

People are sometimes apt to regard this question as one which is 
properly relegated to experts, town planners, architects, builders and 
local authorities. Truly we must use all these excellent people and we 
gratefully avail ourselves of their skill, but they are the servants and 
not the masters of those who live in houses—or at least they should be. 
I do not know whether it’s true that they all are now. 

Why sometimes, or perhaps often, they are not, is because men and 
women don’t trouble to think about these matters or to form an 
opinion upon them, and so they set no standard. Take the single 
question of the decline in our population. Why do we not set a stand- 
ard of flat and housing accommodation which acknowledges the need 
for space and proper conditions for a family of children in every 
house or flat? We cannot expect pecple to have larger, or any, families 
if part of the price of so doing is extreme discomfort in housing. 

Opinions can only be based upon some understanding of the 
problem and the possibilities and this exhibition is designed to help 
to form that understanding and opinion. It is not an exhibition for the 
experts; it is for the common man and woman to see, to judge, to 
criticise and to discuss and so to form an opinion which will demand a 
decent standard of housing, of schools and of amenities in our post- 
war reconstruction. 

This exhibition is, as it were, an integral part of our democratic 
machinery. It will provide a standard, not necessarily the best or the 
only standard, by which the actions of local authorities and the 
Government can be judged in the matter of housing. 

If democracy is to be effective it must be instructed and this visual 
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form is one of the best possible forms of instruction leading to dis- 
cussion and the formation of views and opinions which then can and 
should be used to influence the development of our post-war re- 
housing. 

I understand that several duplicates of this exhibition are to be set 
aside for the forces, and that seems to me to be singularly appropriate. 

You may know that in the Army to-day there is a period for dis- 
cussion of current affairs set aside each week in each unit as part of the 
ordinary training of that intelligent and courageous body of men and 
women. 

I understand that the other services—for reasons of which I am not 
aware—have not yet reached this high standard of interest in current 
affairs—perhaps they will shortly be copying the excellent example 
of the Army. 

But these exhibitions are a great impetus to that discussion of current 
and future problems which has so wisely been made part of the Army’s 
training. 

Who deserves more than members of the armed forces, men and 
women, to take part in determining our future as a country after the 
war? No one; and. we owe them an obligation, even now while they 
concentrate on their task of getting ready to fight the enemy, to give 
them the opportunity to equip themselves with the means of judging 
those issues in the decision of which they will have to take so large a 
part when they have won the war for us. 

I, therefore, welcome this exhibition on “‘ Homes to live in”, and 
I thank those who have worked so hard to prepare it for the contribu- 
tion which they have thus made to the working out of a slumless 
future. 

Can we this time make houses fit for heroes something more than 
an empty and hollow slogan? I profoundly hope so, certainly an in- 
structed public opinion can and will help in that direction. 
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The Reform of the Foreign Service—II 
RICHARD KRAMMER 


(The first part of this study appeared in the March issue of “Adult 
Education”. It is hoped to publish the third and concluding section in 
the September number.) 


EFORE the Eden plans* for Foreign Service reform can profit- 


ably be examined any further, it is necessary to make a somewhat 
lengthy digression into the causes of the ineffectiveness of the 
Macdonnell reforms. For unless those causes are laid bare, there is the 
danger that one might err on the side of under- or over-estimating the 
importance of the Eden reforms; that one might expect either too 
little or too much of them. 

No less an authority than Professor Harold Laskift, for instance, 
appears to have laid unduly low odds on the chances of Mr. Eden’s 
proposals resulting in any significant broadening of the social texture 
of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service. His doubts on this score 
arise from his awareness of the complete failure of the attempt made in 
1918 to democratize the Foreign Service. Appealing to Mr. R. T. 
Nightingale’s study for the period before 1929, and to his own in- 
“vestigations for subsequent years, which demonstrated that, with 
very few exceptions, the personnel of the Diplomatic Service has in 
the past been consistently drawn from the upper classes, Professor 
Laski saw little reason to expect that the reforms now on the tapis 
would appreciably modify that social pattern of recruitment. In the 
first part of this study I have adduced presumptive evidence to support 
the contrary view. Professor Laski, it seems, took insufficient account 
of the wide difference between the social composition of the Consular 
Service and that of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Corps and of 


* I am not sure that, to be consistent, these reforms should not be designated the 
“Robertson reforms”, since Sir Malcolm Robertson’s réle corresponded to that 
of the Macdonnell Commission. 

+ In an article in the New Statesman. Unfortunately, I do not recollect the date of 
the issue in which this article appeared, but it was probably in the last fortnight 
of June or the first fortnight of July, 1941. 
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the bearing which this difference may have on the social texture of a 
‘combined Foreign Service’, i.e., a single organization embracing the 
Foreign and Consular Services. Nor does he appear exhaustively 
to have probed the reasons for the continued recruitment, during the 
inter-war period, of Foreign Service personnel only, or mainly, from 
the upper class in society. Unless I am much mistaken, he is too easily 
content to explain the pre-1940 pattern of recruitment to the Diplo- 
matic Service in terms simply of the well-known connection between 
wealth and social privilege. After very careful scrutiny of the relevant 
evidence available, I have come to the conclusion that that is not an 
acceptable explanation of the particular phenomenon in question and 
in the following pages I shall be concerned to show why that explana- 
tion is not tenable. 

This belief that the social structure of the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service has until now been rooted in privilege, informs 
also the views of those who, at the other extreme, expect a major 
transformation in the whole content and character of British diplo- 
macy to ensue from the Eden reforms. Explicitly,.or by innuendo, these 
critics suggest that our diplomacy in the past has been ‘out of date’ 
and inefficient, largely because the diplomatic personnel owed their 
positions to their social extraction rather than to any merit of their 
own. And the proposed fusion of the two Services is welcomed since 
the metamorphosis in the social texture of the Foreign Service which 
is expected therefrom will also increase the efficiency of the Service by 
bringing in men who know more than those who until now were in 
charge of the conduct of diplomatic affairs. 

This sort of criticism has been conveniently summarized by Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley in the February, 1942, issue of the American 
periodical Free World as follows: 

‘For decades the Foreign Office has been criticized as being out 
of touch with the world of to-day; engaged on the old-fashioned 
ambassadorial diplomacy; usually knowing much less than the 
members of the Consular Service, who, however, held a much 
inferior status; with a personnel trained in linguistics and history 
and drawn from a narrow and exclusive circle. 

These criticisms may have been exaggerated, but they were cert- 
tainly not without foundation.’ 
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Supporters of Mr. Eden’s proposals who entertain views such as 
these on the Foreign Office may find themselves disappointed in the 
practical changes which those proposals, when put into force, are 
likely to effect. 

It is thus clearly important to consider these ‘criticisms’, not so 
much to ‘defend’ the F.O., as to be able to form an accurate assessment 
of the significance of, and of the results which can legitimately be 
expected to be achieved by, the Eden reforms. 

This can most conveniently be done by seeking an explanation of 
the causes that were responsible for the abortiveness of the Foreign 
Office reforms of 1918. 

A plan designed to attain a given objective may fail to do so for 
either of two reasons. First, the plan itself may not be purposive with 
respect to the goal in view. Where this is the case, it betokens a mal- 
diagnosis of the situation on which the plan in question is intended to 
impinge. Cause and effect may be confused; a secondary may be mis- 
taken for a primary cause, or conversely; some of the causally opera- 
tive factors may be overlooked or, though all of them are taken into 
account, their respective relative importance may not be correctly 
weighed. Clearly, if one or more of such errors underlies a plan pur- 
porting to aim at a particular end, that end will not be reached or, at 
best, will be realized only partially, because the plan itself is mis- 
gonceived, based on faulty foundations, in sum, is not purposive. 
Secondly, though the plan itself may be entirely purposive, in the 
sense just indicated, it may yet fail of its purpose because counter- 
acting and not pre-calculable forces have emerged to frustrate it. In 
the first instance, we may say that the plan itself was functionally 
irrational; in the second, that although in itself functionally rational, 
the plan was rendered nugatory by functionally irrational extraneous 
factors.* 

What, therefore, we have to ascertain is whether the social texture 
of the Foreign Service during the inter-war period retained its pre- 
1914 character because the Macdonnell reforms per se were functionally 


* Cf. Karl Mannheim: Rational and Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society, 
pp. 14 e¢ seq. (Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures. No. 4. Oxford University Press). 
For the extension of this illuminating distinction in the following pages, Professor 
Mannheim bears no responsibility. 
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irrational or because they were frustrated by functionally irrational 
elements. 

Earlier in this study it was shown that the personnel of the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Service before the last war was not ‘repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole’ because it was not intended that it 
should be so. The principle governing the selection of candidates was 
aristocratic, socially exclusive; not democratic, socially all-embracing, 
When, therefore, from a scrutiny of the schools and universities at 
which ‘successful competitors for attacheships’ during the quinquen- 
nium 1908-13 had been educated, the Macdonnell Commission con- 
cluded that ‘no further evidence is required to show the limiting effect 
of the present regulations upon the class of candidates from which the 
Diplomatic Corps is recruited’, the Commission was in fact registering 
dissent from the basic principle for the enforcement of which those 
regulations were merely the instrument. And, be it noted, given the 
aristocratic principle of selection they were framed to effecuate, the 
regulations in question were functionally rational; had they not had a 
‘limiting effect . . . upon the class of candidates from which the 
Diplomatic Corps’ was then recruited, they would have failed of 
their purpose. The Macdonnell Commission, however, departed from 
the traditional view that, in Bagehot’s phraseology, ‘the business of 
diplomacy’ was pre-eminently the business of the aristocracy and was 
concerned to make it the business of the nation as a whole. From being 
a closed profession diplomacy was to become an open profession, 
eligibility for which was to be determined solely by the personal merit 
of the competing aspirants. 

This transformation of the structure of the Diplomatic Service 
pre-supposed, clearly, alterations in the conditions governing entry to 
it. For regulations designed to uphold the aristocratic principle of 
selection ceased to be applicable once that principle was replaced by 
the democratic. The instrument for the enforcement of the former was 
as we have seen, a twofold economic barrier to candidature: first, the 
institution of the ‘honorary attacheship’, whereby, for years after their 
admission to the Service, junior personnel worked entirely ex gratia; 
second, the £400 a year income qualification for ‘nomination’, de- 
signed at once to fix the minimum income-bracket to which a candi- 
date’s father had to belong and to ensure that, if taken into the Service, 
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the candidate would be able to support himself in a social milieu 
befitting that of a member of H.M. Diplomatic Corps. 

If recruitment to the diplomatic profession was to be placed on 
democratic foundations and the social texture of the Diplomatic 
Service broadened by the entry to it of men from ‘other ranks’ in 
society, the first and fundamental change indicated was, clearly, the 
removal of these twin economic disabilities. Hence, the Macdonnell 
Commission’s proposals that the income qualification be abolished and 
that a// members of the Service be paid salaries adequate to render 
them independent of any private means. Shorn of their economic and 
social restrictions, the conditions governing entry to the Diplomatic 
Service would thus be brought into line with those for entry to the 
Home Civil Service and the liberal professions, since the only test of 
eligibility remaining would be that of individual candidates’ suitability 
for the diplomatic profession, gauged on the basis of a test of know- 
ledge and of personality. 

The fact that these reforms produced no change in the social texture 
of the Foreign Service, that they did not result in the recruitment to 
that Service also of men of lower middle and upper working-class 
origin, must, therefore, have been due to the presence of some disturb- 
ing, extraneous factor or factors. In other words, the 1918 reforms, 
themselves functionally rational, were rendered nugatory by func- 

,tionally irrational elements. 

In any given case, functionally irrational factors responsible for 
the miscarriage of a plan that itself was purposively conceived, may 
be of two kinds: objective and/or subjective. The disturbing cause 
is objective if it is institutional in character; subjective, if it springs 
from the human psyche, i.e. if it originates from within the individual. 
The former type is more or less easily tractable; the latter, much less 
so, or not at all. The difficulty of imputing responsibility for the 
failure of a particular design to one or other of these sorts of frictional 
elements is, as a rule, enhanced by the fact that in practice they are 
often interrelated. wel 

Three factors suggest themselves which, either separately or jointly, 
might have been responsible for the abortiveness of the Macdonnell 
reforms; namely: 

(1) social bias in the selection of recruits for the Foreign Service; 
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(2) a preference on the part of men of lower-middle or working 
class extraction for the Consular as against the Diplomatic 
Service; 

(3) the scheme of examination for the F.O. and Diplomatic Service. 

With respect to the present problem, the first two would be func- 

tionally irrational elements of a subjective, the third a functionally 
irrational factor of an objective, kind. 


Our task now is to discover which of them was responsible for the 
ineffectiveness of the reforms in question, and, if they were all causal, 
to assess the relative responsibility of each. 


(1) Social bias in the selection of recruits for the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service. The possible existence of such bias cannot a priori be ruled 
out altogether. But there is no good reason for assuming that, if it 
did exist, it was in the nature of an abstract and irrational prejudice 
on the part of the Selection Boards against candidates of inferior social 
extraction generally. It is more reasonable to assume that it derived 
its specific social hue from the /ocus in society of those who were able 
to wield prestige influence on behalf of the preferment of their sons, 
cousins or other kin to the Foreign Service. Therefore, without in any 
way doing violence to facts, we can substitute for ‘social bias’ the 
word nepotism*—that galling but seemingly inexorcisable phenome- 
non, traces of which one encounters in most fields of human activity, 
under all forms of government}, in peace and in war. But nepotism 
thrives best where there is no open competition based on tests of 
personal qualifications, ability and merit.t 


* Using the term here in its widest sense, to cover the preferment of distant rela- 
tives and ‘friends’. 

t The ‘spoils system’, traditionally associated with American politics, is found 
at its worst in Fascist Italy, National Socialist Germany, Falangist Spain and Vichy 
France. The standard taunt of Nazi and Fascist propaganda against the Democracies 
that they are ‘corrupt’, is most easily and at the same time most effectively countered 
by contrasting the processes of appointment to governmental and other public 
positions under the Democratic and Fascist forms of government. 


_ $ That is why in this country in peace time it is so much more prominent in 
industry and commerce than in any of the professions; why, in time of peace, it 
flourishes more in the field of private enterprise generally than in that of public 
setvice; and why in war-time, when under the stress of emergency conditions and 
‘full employment’, normal peace-time methods of appointment to administrative 
and executive positions in the State Service are modified, coveted posts ate not 
seldom found to be filled by individuals ‘well-connected’ but otherwise of question- 
able qualifications and merit. 
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Now, as was shown in Section I of this study, nepotism and patron- 
age as a vehicle of recruitment to the Diplomatic Corps received its 
first check when, in 1856, ‘nomination’ was supplemented by a 
‘qualifying test’ in handwriting and French, a check which was 
further strengthened in 1880 when ‘limited competition’ replaced the 
qualifying test, which meant that thenceforth only those candidates 
were selected for the Diplomatic Corps who proved themselves the 
most proficient examinees in foreign languages and geography. From 
1880, that is to say, entry to the Diplomatic Service was by open com- 
petition among those junior members of the social élite who wished, 
or were expected, to become professional diplomatists.* Under this 
new, and incomparably more exacting, system of recruitment vicar- 
ious prestige became, at the most, a prop for doubtful or ‘marginal’ 
candidates. Even more so was this the case after 1905, when the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service examination was assimilated to that for the 
Administrative Grade of the Civil Service. 

Evidence that, in the period with which this study is concerned, 
recruitment to the Foreign Service was based on merit and not on 
nepotism or social influence can be found by scrutinizing the lists of 
candidates and by inquiring into the academic records of the successful 
competitors. 

The examination for the F.O. and the Diplomatic Service took 
place once a year—at the same time as the examinations for the Home 
Civil Service, the I.C.S. and the Consular Service in July and 
August} and the results were published late in September or early 
in October. The lists of candidates for the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service were set out in three groupings: successful candidates; un- 
successful candidates; candidates failed. In each group the com- 
petitors were listed in order of merit. The successful candidates were 
those who actually got into the Foreign Service; the unsuccessful 
ones, those who passed the examination but were not recruited to the 
Service; the ‘candidates failed’ were those who did not pass the exam- 


* Until late in the nineteenth century social convention restricted the choice of 
a profession for the sons of the aristocracy and landed gentry to the Army, Diplo- 
macy or Politics. A number of years spent in the military or diplomatic fields was 
very often merely a prelude to a lifetime spent in Politics. Traces of this tradition 
have persisted to the present day. 


tIn 1938 the commencement of the examination was advanced by four weeks. 
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ination. The number of ‘successful’ candidates showed considerable 
yariations between one year and another, being simply a function 
of the actual and anticipated number of vacancies in the Service. 
This, in turn, depended on such factors as the number of deaths and 
resignations which had occurred in the F.O. and Diplomatic Corps in 
the twelve months preceding, and the number of retirements on pen- 
sion falling due in the twelve months following, the examination, as 
well as on such considerations as the expansion or contraction of 
staff in the F.O., embassies and legations. Generally, the number 
of realized vacancies in any year proved to be higher than the number 
anticipated at the time of the examination, and the deficiency was 
complemented by taking in the most meritorious of the ‘unsuccessful’ 
candidates. There was thus no finality about the demarcation between 
the ‘successful’ and the ‘unsuccessful’ competitors in any year. A 
further reason for the absence of such finality was that a ‘successful’ 
candidate sometimes did not accept the offer of appointment to the 
Foreign Service; and if he declined, his place was automatically filled 
by the first of the ‘unsuccessful’ candidates. In the period 1930-1939, 
this happened four times; on three occasions, the candidate who 
declined the offer of appointment was the one who topped the list 
of ‘successful’ candidates in that year, ice. the one who had the 
highest aggregate number of marks among ai// the competitors. 
Why these candidates did not, in the event, enter the F.O. it is, of 
course, impossible to tell. But perhaps it is not entirely unreasonable 
to suggest as a possible explanation, the prestige which success in 
the Foreign Service examination conferred in other fields; a successful 
competitor in that examination, let alone one who secured first place, 
would find no difficulty in obtaining alternative employment of an 
interesting and responsible nature in the teaching profession or in 
‘industry’, and the position he would be able to command in the latter 
field probably held out the added attraction of carrying a higher com- 
mencing salary than that of a Third Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

The numbers of candidates in each of the afore-mentioned groups 
in the years 1930-1939 are tabulated below. 

The figures for 1939 are, unfortunately, very incomplete. The only 
information relating to that year which I have been able to trace is 
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the number of recruits to the Foreign Service. This is given in the 
Foreign Office List for 1940 as 8. However, there is reason to believe 
that the number of competitors in 1939 was considerable; certainly 
larger than in either of the two preceding years. At a conservative 
estimate, it is unlikely to have been less than 4o. The distribution of this 
(hypothetical) total between ‘successful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ candidates 
and candidates who failed the examination need not be conjectured, 
since this is of no great import for the present enquiry. 


TABLE IV 


RESULTS OF THE F.0. AND DIPLOMATIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS AND NUMBER 
OF RECRUITS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE FROM 1930 TO 1939 


(2) (4) (4) (e) 
No. of (6) 
Successful |Unsuccessful| Candidates later Total of 
Year | Candidates | Candidates| Failed admitted | Recruits 
to Foreign ie. 


Service (a) +(4) 


1930 4 13 23 3 7 
1931 2 25 35 I 3 
1932 5* 19 23 3 7 
1933 7 26 19 I 8 
1934 4* 26 17 7 fe) 
1935 20 14 6 
1936 5 31 18 2 ° | 
1937 o* 9 6 6 II 
1938 4 8 9 3 7 
1939 ? ? ? ? 8 


* One candidate did not enter the Foreign Service. 


Prima facie, the total number of competitors during the decade 
1930-1939 would appear to be 423—the sum of the columns (a), (4), 
and (c) in the above table, plus the estimated 40 for 1939. But this 
would in fact be incorrect, since a number of candidates sat for the 
examination more than once. To avoid double counting, therefore, 


| 
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the number of such candidates must be ascertained and deducted from 
the afore-mentioned total. 

For the period 1931-1935 (both years inclusive), this number can 
be arrived at by comparing the names of the competitors in one year 
with the names of those in the immediately preceding or following 
year. There is no evidence that any of the candidates who actually 
failed in the examination once entered for it again on a subsequent 
occasion. But it appears that, in this quinquennium, 31 candidates 
who were ‘unsuccessful’ at their first attempt to get into the Service 
tried again twelve months later, and that of these, 17 were eventually 
recruited. Although, therefore, the total number of examination 
entries in this period was 247, the actual number of different com- 
petitors was only 216; and the number of recruits was thus +15 per 
cent of the number of candidates. 

From 1936 onwards, only the names of the ‘successful’ candidates 
were published, the unsuccessful ones thenceforth being listed simply 
by their examination index numbers. This information does not 
suffice to discover which candidates sat twice for the examination, 
since, clearly, their examination numbers would not be the same in 
each year. To ascertain the number of such competitors, therefore, 
recourse must again be had to conjecture. Fortunately, it can be 
estimated to within a narrow margin of probable error. The number 
of recruits to the Foreign Service in the years 1936 to 1939 inclusive 
was 33.* Of these, eight are known to the present writer to have 
made two attempts to enter the Service'and to have succeeded the 
second time. Assuming that none of the competitors who failed in 
the examination once, re-entered for it, and that the number of ‘un- 
successful’ at their first, but ‘successful’ at their second attempt, bore 
to the number of recruits during 1936-39 the same proportion 
as the corresponding number in the five years from 1931-35 did to 
the (slightly larger) total of recruits in that period, the figure would 
be raised from 8 to 12. No information is available, after 1936, con- 
cerning the number of candidates who failed twice to gain admission 
to the Foreign Service. But on the reasonable hypothesis that this 
number was not proportionately higher than the corresponding 


* One of them was subsequently transferred to the Treasury. 
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number (viz. 14) during the longer period 1931-35, it would be 8. 
Thus the estimated total number of competitors who, between 1936 
and 1939, sat twice for the examination, becomes 20, and the actual 
number of different candidates (as distinct from the aggregate of 
examination entries) during this period becomes 116. 

There remains the year 1930. Two competitors were ‘unsuccessful’ 
for the second time, so that the number of ‘new’ candidates in 1930 
was 38, and the total examination entries 4o. 

Combining the estimates for the period 1936-39 with the ascer- 
tained figures for the preceding six years, we obtain the following 
results for the decade 1930-1939: 


(a) @ @ 
Estd. No. of | Estd. No. | Estd. No. | No. of suc-| No. of un-| Total No. 
Examination | of Double of cessful | successful of 

Entries Entries Candidates | Candidates | Candidates| Recruits 
(1)+(2) admitted | (actual) 
423 53 370 so 28 74 


The proportion of recruits was, therefore, +17 per cent of the 
estimated number of examination entries, and 20 per cent of the esti- 
‘mated number of individual candidates, during the ten-year period 
in question. Even allowing for a (maximum) probable range of error 
of 5 per cent in the estimated total of competitors, the proportion of 
recruits would not exceed 21 per cent of the lower limit, or be less 
than 19 per cent of the upper limit, of that total. 

Thus the number of admissions to the Foreign Service during the 
decade 1930-1939 was only one-fifth of the number of candidates. No 
further evidence, surely, should be needed to show how keen was 
competition, and since the basis of this competition was a test of 
knowledge and personality, this evidence should, in the light of 
earlier observations, serve also to establish that recruitment to the 
F.O. and Diplomatic Service was based on the merit and not on the 
social prestige of the individual candidates. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the preponderant majority of recruits were of upper class extrac- 
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tion may not altogether satisfy some sceptics; even though recruitment 
was by competitive examination, and even though competition was 
keen, they may ask—is it certain that merit alone accounted for the 
the choice of recruits? Had nepotism and patronage no réle whatever 
in the final process of selection? Clearly, so long as such suspicions 
persist, the case against the presumption of the existence of social 
bias in recruitment to the Foreign Service cannot be taken as proven. 
Is there, then, any further substantiating evidence? 

Yes. There are, first, the academic records of the ‘successful’ 
candidates and of those ‘unsuccessful’ competitors who were taken 
into the Service later, when the number of vacancies was found to 
exceed that anticipated at the time the examinations were held. 

The analyses of these records are set out in Tables VII and 
VII. 

Of the 74 entrants to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service 
during the period 1930-1939, 71 graduated at either Oxford or 
Cambridge, including in this figure the graduate of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity who subsequently took another first degree at Oxford.* Table 
VII shows the academic status (i.e. scholars, exhibitioners, com- 
moners), the university and the class of Honours Degree respectively 
of the ‘successful’ competitors and of those ‘unsuccessful’ candidates 
who were subsequently admitted to the Service. 

In Table VIII substantially the same particulars are exhibited in 
terms of an analysis of the schools at which the several recruits were 
educated. Following the procedure adopted in the case of Table III, 
the schools are listed in descending order of the number of recruits 
from each, and, where the number from several schools was the same, 
in alphabetical order. The particulars given in the two tables differ 
in only one respect: Table VII shows the number of recruits from 
Oxford and Cambridge respectively; Table VIII does not contain 
this information, but indicates instead the number of recruits from 
each school who entered for the examination twice and gained 
admission to the Foreign Service after their second attempt. The 
number of ‘double entries’ given in Table VIII refers of course only 
to actual recruits and not to candidates generally. 


* Cf. Table II. 
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TABLE VII 

ACADEMIC RECORDS OF ENTRANTS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE IN THE DECADE 
1930-1939 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


Scholars | Exhibitioners| Commoners | Class of Honours 
| | Degree 


| | 
| Oxon. Camb. | Oxon. Camb.| Oxon. Camb.) I IT 


‘Successful’ 
Candidates... | 11 | = 


‘Unsuccessful’ | 


Candidates | 
recruited .../ 4 6 14 3 
Totals... 15 17 5 24 10 


TABLE VIII 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIC RECORDS OF RECRUITS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
IN THE DECADE 1930-1939 


| | 
| 


| Total | No. of | No. ad- 


ss | No. of | Unsuc-| mitted | 
School | Re- | cessful after | Schols. | Exchibit. | Com. | 
| eruits | candi-| 2nd | Class of 
dates | entry | | Hons. Deg. 
| recruit-| for | 
| | FO, | | 
| exam. | | | II 
Eton 9 7 7 10 | 3) 10/4 
Ampleforth... 3 2 2 . 
Charterhouse 3 - 3 | =| 3]- 
Harrow... I I I | I 
Uppingham | 2 2 ~ I 1 | 2 - 
| | | | 
Wellington... | 2 | - - | I 


Cheltenham | - 


a 
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| Total | No. of | No. ad- | | | | 
| No. of | Unsuc-| mittted 
Sebool Re | cessful| after |Schols.| Exbibit. | Com. | 
| eruits | candi- 2nd | | | Class of 
| dates entry | | Hons. Deg. 
| recruit- for 
| | ed Fo. | | 
Downside ... | I | I - | - | I | - | I | 
Gresham’s ...{ 1 | - | - | | «| 
Malvern | 1 | - | =i 
Oundle... I I - | | 
Repton | I — | 1| -| 
P 
Stowe | I | I 
Dartmouth | 1 ~ - | - 
Hamilton | 
Academy | 1 / - 1} - | 
Kelvinside | | | | 
Academy | 1 I r | = I -| 1 
Aberdeen | | 
Grammar | 
School ...| 1 - | — - 
King Edward’s | 
School, B’m| 1 1| - 
Collegiate | | 
School 
Wanganui | 1 I - - 
Christ’s Coll. | | | 
Privately | 
educated ... I I - | | 
TOTALS: 
(a) Public | 
| 
Schools 63 25 17 28 | 30 | 22] 36 
(6) Other | | | 
Schools 7 2 2 oo] | 4 | 5| 2] 
(c) Privately | | | 
educated I - I - | | | 
TOTAL : | 71 . 27 20 | 32 | | 34 | 27 | 38 | 
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These tables show that the candidates, ‘successful’ and ‘unsuccess- 
ful,’ who in the years 1930-1939 were recruited to the Foreign 
Service had, on the whole, very creditable academic careers. If it is 
true that the great majority of them were ‘drawn from a narrow and 
exclusive circle’ in society, it is at least equally true that a good many 
of these belonged also to a ‘narrow and exclusive’ intellectual circle: 
of the 63 public school men among the 71 university trained recruits 
to the Diplomatic Service, more than half had either been entrance 
scholars or exhibitioners, and over one-third had been awarded first 
class Honours in their Degree examinations. These men, therefore, 
must be presumed to have stood their ground and to have been 
selected for the Foreign Service under any openly competitive system 
of recruitment, and it is surely doing them rather less than justice to 
insinuate that they owed their success to their distinguished social 
extraction rather than to their own merit. 

But, it may be asked, what of those recruits who, judging by their 
scholastic careers, were clearly of only average intellectual calibre? 
How comes it that zhey were taken into the Diplomatic Service? 

These questions are very pertinent, and serve to draw attention 
to the important fact that erudition was a necessary but never, 
in itself, a sufficient asset in competing for admission to the 
F.O. and Diplomatic Service. In the period 1930-1936, there were, 
among the ‘unsuccessful’ candidates not recruited to the Service, 
1§ university entrance scholars, 3 exhibitioners and 7 first class 
Honours graduates. And, although in the list of ‘successful’ com- 
petitors, first and second place in order of merit were usually 
taken by men who had been university foundation scholars and/or 
first class Honours graduates, this was not invariably so. Notably 
in one year—1935—second place among the ‘successful’ candi- 
dates was secured by a ‘commoner’ who only managed ‘a third’ 
in his Tripos; third and fourth place in the list were taken by 
exhibitioners, and fifth (and last) place by a foundation scholar; 
the holders of fourth and fifth place had both graduated with 
first class Honours. This case is the more noteworthy because the 
person in question had been unsuccessful in the F.O. examination 
the year before and, in particular, because he was the only recruit 
to the Foreign Service during the whole inter-war period who had 
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been privately educated. As chance had it, in that particular year 
the candidate who had secured first place in the list of ‘successful’ 
competitors elected to decline the offer of appointment to the Diplo- 
matic Service, so that first place in the list of actual recruits went by 
default to one who had no ‘school tie’ and who could boast no 
academic distinctions of any kind. 

Other instances could be cited of ‘commoners’ or men with only 
second class Honours Degrees ranking above scholars and first class 
graduates in the lists of ‘successful’ candidates in the F.O. and Diplo- 
matic Service examinations. But there is no need to elaborate by 
further examples the point that academic brilliance alone was not 
enough to obtain a place in the Diplomatic Corps. What was needed 
in addition to, and as muoh as, erudition, was a telling personality; 
evidence of possessing those personal qualities which conduce, under 
all conditions and circumstances, to a handling of one’s fellow beings 
on terms that will command their respect and good-will. In no sphere 
is the personal equation of such paramountcy as in the diplomatic. 
That is why, in the F.O. and Diplomatic Service examination, the 
viva voce exam.—which was purely a personality test—was weighted 
more heavily than any of the formal subjects taken by candidates. 
A competitor who did not do well in the interview would have to 
excel quite exceptionally in his written papers in order to secure an 
aggregate of marks high enough to bring him within the first five, 
for instance, of the ‘unsuccessful’ candidates, let alone to within the 
list of ‘successful’ ones. On the other hand, a competitor who obtained 
high marks in the viva stood a good chance of finding himself among 
the ‘successful’ or, at least, among the first of the ‘unsuccessful’ 
candidates, even if he did not score more than average marks in any 
of his scripts. 

On the importance of the interview in the Foreign Office examina- 
tion scheme, more will be said in another connection later. Enough 
has been said here to explain why candidates of only average intellec- 
tual calibre were sometimes successful, whilst others, with academic 
distinctions to their credit, were unsuccessful, in that examination. 
What has been said should suffice, also, to allay doubts and remove 
misgivings as to whether the candidates who did get into the Foreign 
Service did so ‘off their own bat’ or through the good offices of a third 
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party; in other words, the foregoing evidence should be conclusive 
that recruitment to the Diplomatic Service during the inter-war period 
was based on the merit of individual candidates and not on the dis- 
crimination they had shown in choosing their fathers or uncles. 

There exists, however, yet a further piece of evidence which, 
though not of a kind which it would be proper, even if it were per- 
missible, to adduce in any detail, should be even more convincing. 
Among the list of names of ‘unsuccessful’ candidates and of candidates 
who failed in the examination for the F.O. and Diplomatic Service 
during the period before 1936, will be found the sons of members of 
the nobility and of men eminent in public life—in the Army, the 
Civil and Diplomatic Services, and Politics. If vicarious prestige and 
social connections had been a factor @f any consequence in the 
selection of recruits for the Foreign Service, these candidates would 
assuredly not have tried in vain to secure admission to it. 

The conclusion of the foregoing discussion, therefore, is that 
social bias in recruitment to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service cannot be admitted as a reason for the ineffectiveness of the 
Macdonnell reforms. The first of the three possible ‘functionally 
irrational’ factors must thus be eliminated, having been found ‘not 
proven’. 

(2) Preference on the part of men of lower-middle or working class 
extraction for the Consular as against the Diplomatic Service. The 
comparative analysis, in Section I of this study, of the educational 
background and, therefore, inferentially, of the social extraction of 
recruits to the Foreign and Consular Services, showed less than 2 per 
cent of the entrants to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service 
during the period 1924-1939 to have belonged to the lower-middle 
or working classes, as against 30 per cent of the candidates selected 
for the Consular Service in the ten years 1924-1934. From the argu- 
ment in the previous pages it would seem to follow that the difference 
in the social patterns of recruitment to the two Services is explicable 
in terms of the superior merit, as evinced in the examination, of 
candidates of upper class origin; the men of inferior social extraction, 
so it would appear, were—with two notable exceptions—good 
enough for the Consular, but not good enough for the Diplomatic, 
Service. This inference, however, strikes one as too startling to be 
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credited without very weighty supporting evidence. The suggestion, 
implicit in it, of a positive correlation betwee: social status and 
intellectual ability and outstanding personal qualities, is one which is 
revolting to the democratic mind. Fortunately, there is no need to 
embark here on an enquiry into its validity. For the entire discussion 
so far has proceeded on the premise that men of lower-middle and 
working class origin did compete for admission to the Foreign Service. 
Without this assumption, our argument would have lost much of its 
force; for if only men of upper class extraction entered for the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service examination, what grounds were there to 
suspect social bias in the selection of recruits to that Service? That 
the existence of such a bias was suspected by some ‘critics’ of British 
diplomacy, was shown at the outset of this article. It would have been 
difficult, perhaps even impossible, to demonstrate the baselessness 
of that suspicion without postulating competition among candidates 
from ail social classes in the examination for the Diplomatic Service. 

Nor was there any obvious reason for not making this assumption. 
The abolition of the income qualification for ‘nomination’ and the 
payment of salaries to junior personnel as from the date of their entry 
into the Foreign Service, made it as possible for men with slender 
means to sit for the Foreign Office as for the Consular Service examina- 
tion. The two examinations, as I indicated earlier in this discussion, 
took place simultaneously and the syllabuses for the two were vir- 
tually identical. By so selecting his subjects as to satisfy the conditions 
laid down in the regulations, a candidate could compete in the same 
examination for admission to either Service. The difference lay not 
in the syllabuses so much as in the qualifying standards set for the 
Foreign and the Consular Service respectively: those for the former 
Service were higher than for the latter. A candidate who entered 
for both examinations and who qualified for admission to either 
Service, was given the option of appointment to the Foreign Office 
or to the Consular Service. If he were ‘unsuccessful’ in the Diplomatic 
but ‘successful’ in the Consular Service examination, he would be 
offered a post in the latter Service—though it did not necessarily 
follow that, because he had entered for both examinations, he would 
agree to enter the Consular Service in default of selection for the 
Diplomatic. To this point, I shall revert presently. 
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What has to be investigated now is whether the assumption that 
candidates of lower-middle and working class extraction did compete 
for admission to the Diplomatic Service was a valid one. If it was 
not, then, of course, the suggestion that those candidates were quali- 
tatively inferior to their competitors of upper class origin would be 
a non sequitur from the argument from which it was deduced; and the 
allegation of social bias in the selection cf recruits for that Service 
would become manifestly absurd. But if men of lower-middle and 
working class parentage did not enter for the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service examination, the reason for this cannot have been that they 
were not able to do so, since if they could sit for the Consular Service 
examination, they could also have sat for the Foreign Service examina- 
tion. The reason, therefore, must have been a subjective one; for one 
reason or another, these candidates did not choose to compete for 
admission to the Diplomatic Service; they preferred the Consular 
Service. Such a preference, could it be shown to have existed, would 
by itself resolve the problem at issue: the cause, or causes, of the 
‘failure’ of the Macdonnell reforms. Is there any evidence to indicate 
a preference on the part of men of lower social extraction generally 
for the Consular as against the Diplomatic Service? 

As was pointed out in the first part of this study, no data on the 
type of post primary schooling and, hence, inferentially, on the social 
origins of entrants to the Consular Service are readily available for 
any year after 1934. In the five years 1930-1934, there was an intake 
into that Service of 60 men, 24 (40 per cent)* of whom can be pre- 
sumed to have been brought up in lower-middle or working class 
homes. Now, how many of these candidates entered for the Diplo- 
matic as well as the Consular Service examination? The answer is— 
one.tt In the quinquennium 1935-1939, only six candidates entered 
for both examinations, and three of them are known to have been 
public school men. The fact that only one out of 24 of the candidates 


* Cf. Table IV. 


t+ The candidate in question just missed inclusion among the ‘unsuccessful’ 
competitors who were subsequently recruited to the Diplomatic Service in the year 
in which he took the examination. He was placed first in order of merit in the list of 
entrants for the Consular Service examination that year. 


$ Altogether only four candidates entered for both the Diplomatic and the 
Consular Service examinations during the period 1930-1934. 
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in question sat for both examinations is thus sufficient to establish the 
conclusion that, at any rate in the decade 1930-1939, it was quite 
exceptional for men of lower-middle or working class parentage to 
enter for the Diplomatic Service examination, and the exception proves 
the rule. 

The number of entries for both examinations by the same candi- 
dates during the period 1925-1929 has not been ascertained and it 
cannot, therefore, be indicated what proportion of lower-middle 
class recruits to the Consular Service in these years also tried to get 
into the Foreign Service. But since the total number of recruits to 
the Consular Service in the year 1925-1929 was 25 per cent smaller 
than in the next five years, the result—even on the very improbable 
assumption that the majority of middle class entrants to the Consular 
Service in the former quinquennium also sat for the Diplomatic 
Service examination—cannot invalidate the general conclusion that 
throughout the inter-war period men of lower-middle and working 
class extraction seldom entered for the Foreign Service examination, 
whereas they formed a considerable proportion of entrants for that 
of the Consular Service. The two recruits to the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service during the post-reform period (i.e. 1924-1939) who had been 
educated at a grammar and secondary school respectively and, there- 
fore, were presumably not of ‘upper class’ origin,* were exceptions 
not to any social principle of selection for the Diplomatic Service, but 
to a general tendency for the sons of lower-middle and working class 
people to eschew candidature for the Foreign, as distinct from the 
Consular, Service. 

We have thus arrived at wha?, as I believe, is the main, if not the 
only, explanation of the ineffectiveness of the 1918 attempt to broaden 
the social texture of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service by 
removing all economic and social barriers to candidature. The expla- 
nation is that the sons of that section of the community in whose 
interests the reforms were primarily intended, did not avail themselves 
of the possibility of competing for admission to the Diplomatic 
Corps, which those reforms gave them, to anything like the extent 


* One of them did not enter for the Consular Service examination; whether the 
other =. could not be ascertained, since the necessary data for 1939 were not 
available. 
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to which the reformers expected that they would. This section of 
society has shown a preference for the Consular to the Diplomatic 
Service and, because of this preference, the Macdonnell reforms were 
rendered nugatory. They ‘failed’ in spite of, not because of, them- 
selves. 

Our next task must be to seek the reasons for that preference, since, 
if it can be found, the answer may prove to be of some significance 
for the final results of this enquiry. 


Reflections from a Military Hospital 


SERGEANT CHARLES KEMP, a.z.c. 


ARLY this year I was prevented from speaking at a Tutors’ 
Conference on the future of Adult Education in Scotland. 
Instead I jot down these notes in the hope that my friends and col- 
leagues may find them a useful peg for their thoughts and discussions. 
I confine myself to Scotland, because my English and Welsh experience 
was limited. These reflections are based on ten years’ work in our 
movement. At Kirk o’ Field I saw the settlements moving into adult 
education. As one of the Newbattle Abbey tutors I saw the foundation 
‘of residential education. My experience of pioneer work in Scotland 
was largely gained in the N.E. scheme during the war. I had some- 
thing to do with the introduction of ‘Art for the People’ into Scotland, 
and I have had some experience of the finance of adult education. 
When I returned to Scotland I had a British approach to the sub- 
ject, now experience has forced the conclusion that Scotland requires 
separate diagnosis and treatment, owing to differences in history and 
practice. But the medical terms do not imply that I share the impatient 
belief that our movement is in its limping and deformed infancy. We 
are a respectable establishment (almost too respectable), and we have a 
capacity for healthy growth even in adverse circumstances. Kirk o’ 
Field was begun in the great depression and we have experimented in 
the teeth of war. No root and branch remedies are required, merely an 
acceleration of our historical development. 
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Whatever the course and fortunes of war we can safely bet on an 
increased demand for adult education when tension has been relieved. 
My whole argument is that in finance, administration and personnel 
we are not prepared to meet that demand, We shall have an army of 
demobilized youngish men and women who will want to know why 
they were mobilized—a wide range of social studies. Many will want 
to begin their cultural studies or to repair the gap that war has made 
in these. If the supply of education is limited we shall fail in the 
supreme reconstruction task; the production of citizens with sober and 
well stocked minds. We may see again the weakness of the twopenny- 
pamphlet type of education of which the downfall of the I.L.P. was a 
notorious example. We shall have amongst us again the generous- 
hearted youth who devotes all his spare time to left-wing political 
organization, and feeds his mind on scanty reading and emotional 
Celtic speeches. The writer spent his early years in such an educational 
atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the movement must help to break down the 
almost inherent conservatism that has paralysed many sides of Scottish 
life in the last 25 years. Most people in touch with public affairs will 
admit that it was incredibly difficult to get a new idea across, especially 
if it were faintly tinged with pink. We will have more control over 
Scottish affairs in the future, and it would be disastrous if this new 
freedom were entrusted to antiquated minds. Nor must the national 
revival find its spiritual home in the antique shops of the Royal 
Mile. 

We must also destroy the drab materialistic approach to education. 
Too often the secondary school is merely a lever to a better job, the 
University degree a passport to social advancement, and to a safe 
pensionable career. We have worshipped and financed the “lad o” 
pairts”, and glorified his worldly acquisitions, at the expense of the 
general culture of the country. To change all that we must educate the 
parents as much as the children. If we really want an informed and 
cultured democracy we must have an immense increase in adult 
education facilities, and they must be within the reach of all. 

In the past the bulk of our work has naturally been in the south- 
west, where half the population lives. The smaller towns (of respect- 
able size) and villages, and rural areas have been comparatively neg- 
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lected. There, the supply has depended sometimes on the merest 
whims, fancies and accidents. (I am not suggesting that elsewhere the 
supply was adequate.) Consider a few samples, a few out of many. 
A border town has had a class for years because it happened to have 
one of our few W.E.A. branches. A town of similar size, half an hour 
away from a University, had no class from 1931 to 1940. In a High- 
land town there was a demand for adult education, but no local tutors 
could be found. The academy teachers had settled too comfortably in 
their pensionable careers. The nearest possible tutors were miles away. 
They could hardly be expected to spend two days a week, in the 
middle of a university term, on travelling into the Highlands to under- 
take a weekly class. A prepared map of Scotland, showing where one 
can have adult education, and where one can’t, should be permanently 
hung in St. Andrew’s House! The revelation would astonish. We 
know that where the Director of Education is keen, classes are usually 
found, but he can be frustrated by a backward committee. Our supply 
then is often at the mercy of personality and geography. So also is the 
demand. We don’t take easily to adult education. We depend on the 
push of active people in our neighbourhood, and often those active 
minds don’t get the support from outside that they require. The 
officials may be willing, the committee may agree to spend money, 
but the stimulating tutor can’t be got, or is too expensive for the 
Committee. 

How then can we extend the facilities to cover the country uni- 
formly? First improve the prestige and status of adult education. In 
general terms we are respected, but in many places we suffer from a 
hole and corner atmosphere. Some education committee members 
think of us as the spearhead of left-wing politics. A common attitude is 
that ‘it doesn’t lead to anything’. Meaning that we don’t offer the 
student a chance of a better job and higher pay. From this point of 
view Newbattle students were regarded as holiday makers at the cost 
of the rates! Properly conducted adult education is comparatively 
expensive. So, by the way, is a university education. When economy 
is demanded our type of education suffers severely. Hence no advance 
can be secured unless adult education is conceived to be as necessary 
as secondary or university education. If we believed that these two 
last forms of education had as much to do with the art of living, as 
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they have to do with the art of making a living, adult education would 
achieve the distinction of being their peers. 

Secondly, increase the number of full-time qualified tutors. Divide 
the country into appropriate areas and decide on an optimum number 
of tutors according to the populations in the areas. The full-time . 
tutor can take the time to travel to the classes, and by staying in the 
small town or village can help the active minds to build up the move- 
ment. Where no part-time tutor is available the full-time man is, and 
he alone can penetrate our remoter parts. It is not true that there will 
be less demand in one area compared with another. We are all ‘Jock 
Tamson’s bairns.’ Differences in demand will of course be found in 
different age-groupings and occupations. My experience of pioneer 
work has shown that demand is relatively uniform, given a uniform 
competence of approach to potential students. 

Some may interject that we put the cart before the horse. What we 
need is first a voluntary movement with strong local branches. My 
argument is that the W.E.A. for example, will not flourish until we 
have first tutors, second classes, and thirdly, from these, the con- 
sciousness of the worth of adult education on which the voluntary 
movement is based. The other method is an attempt to sell the canny 
Scot a pig in a poke, and shows a slavish adherence to the English 
history of the W.E.A., rather than an informed concern for adult 
education. In fact a tutor may be hampered in pioneer work if he is 
asked to sell education, and also membership of a voluntary body at 
too early a stage. Give a locality a living example of what adult educa- 
tion is and everything else will be added unto you. This particularly 
applies to many of the smaller towns and villages in Scotland, where 
the W.E.A. is regarded as a foreign town-bred body. Local patriots 
don’t like foreigners from Glasgow interfering in their affairs. The 
weakness of the W.E.A., is that Scotland is a district and the centre is 
in Glasgow. We need at least four separate districts, with separate 
organizations and officials. A single national secretary has a hopeless 
grinding thankless task. Before leaving the W.E.A., we must ask how 
long the outmoded distinction between Edinburgh and Scotland is to 
last. The causes of it are long since rotten in the grave. 

An adequate number of competent full-time tutors would revolu- 
tionize our movement. In 1939 we had 6 men and 2 women whose 
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vocation was adult education. One woman was immersed in organizing, 
and two and a quarter men were confined in Newbattle. This was really 
a disgraceful state of affairs. I cast no aspersions on the magnificent 
body of part-time tutors. Quite apart from paid work, their immense 
voluntary labours were our backbone. But consider the public outcry if 
we had had only 8 full-time ministers, 8 full-time librarians, and 8 
full-time university professors! No further argument should be needed, 
surely adult education is as important as the pulpit, the library and uni- 
versity. Can we labour the point by suggesting that for an experiment 
the staff of the Royal High School should be put on a part-time basis? 

I am not exaggerating the importance of full-time tutors. We can- 
not have uniform facilities and proper educational standards without 
them. The number of part-time tutors who can take advanced classes is 
limited. Pioneer work cannot be adequately tackled by part-time tutors 
alone. If we are to break into barren areas, and to improve on our 
established work we must have tutors who can spend their life on the 
job. It is no accident that recent advances have been achieved by full- 
time tutors or organizers. The prestige of adult education would be 
raised by such appointments, provided salaries and conditions were 
similar to those enjoyed by the higher ranks of the teaching profession. 
If these conditions are not offered then no one of worth would under- 
take the adventurous and wearing job. In the past I have had to advise 
admirable young people not to select adult education as a career in 
* Scotland unless they possessed a private income. The motto I had to 
suggest was ‘haud Sooth’! 

To complete this part of cur structure we would require a few 
Inspectors of Adult Education under the Education Department. How 
much inspiration and efficiency would we get from the peregrinations 
of a Tawney and a Dover Wilson in Scotland? How much have we 
lost by confining the genial and penetrating mind of Dr. D. M. 
Stewart and the kindliness and vast experience of Dr. Alexander 
Morgan to somewhat dry voluntary labours? 

So far the proposals have been modestly acceptable. Now for the 
stumbling block. The finance and administration of adult education 
is almost entirely in the hands of education committees. Here lies our 
fatal weakness. Some believe in adult education, some don’t. Some 
can afford it, some can’t. Some are progressive, some are complacent. 
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Both the timid and the bold are restrained by local influence. Yet we 
don’t allow local option in children’s education, why should we in 
adults? We can attribute much of our haphazard spread and lack of 
uniformity to this form of control. Why not get rid of this hampering 
historical accident? Which county or town committee will, on its own, 
employ the optimum quantity of full-time and part-time tutors, or 
bear the heavy cost of fully pioneering adult education? Not one. 
And the solution is not to be found by forcibly bundling a few com- 
mittees together to feed an area. Apart from the interminable wrangles 
about financial contributions and other controls, which would arise, 
education committees are not fit bodies to administer adult education. 
They were brought into being to lambast education into children not 
to coax education into adults. 

In embryo we have the ideal area committees for adult education. 
They are our various advisory committees on which are represented 
the Universities, the education committees, and the voluntary organiza- 
tions. Turn them into the sole executive bodies. Give them a Central 
Government grant, supplemented by contributions from the rates, to 
spend on adult education. Let them employ tutors, organizers and 
administrators. Give each area committee its own properly defined area 
to administer, and let their work be inspected and supervised by the 
Education Department’s Inspectors. We would not be encroaching on 
local democracy. The electorate as citizens would be represented by the 
education committee members, and functionally by the voluntary 
bodies. The Universities as usual would represent themselves. For a 
start give Aberdeen, Dundee and St. Andrews, and Edinburgh their 
committees and areas to administer. The Highlands and Islands and 
the Glasgow areas would need more complicated treatment. But ad- 
mit the prinicple, and details about finance, areas, representation and 
centres could easily be settled. 

Many gains would follow. Most education committees don’t cover 
the optimum area for fully developed adult education; ours would. 
The harassed Director of Education would be replaced by the speci- 
alist director of Adult Education. The movement would be freed from 
the chains of local finance and of some parochial minds. The tutors 
would have an employing body which specialized in their work. 
Despite the excellence we have achieved this is the only method of 
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advance. Many officials and committees would hand over their burdens 
with a sense of relief. Directors of Education and enthusiastic educa- 
tion committee members could bring many of their present dreams - 
into reality in the freer atmosphere of the area committee. Committees 
and officials who would be aghast at the task of setting up or con- 
trolling universities would be relieved of the thankless burden of 
dominating the university of the people. 

The area committee would simplify many matters. C.E.M.A.’s work 
has come to stay. How much easier to negotiate a complete scheme 
of art education for the area with its committee, than to deal with 
twenty separate bodies. What stores of local wisdom we could tap 
centrally. Transport, advertisement, and administrative costs could be 
reduced if we could deal with a chunk of the country at a time. Each 
small local committee would be encouraged in its rather fearsome 
new venture if it had the powerful area committee: behind it. I am 
sure that drama and music organizers would anticipate similar benefits. 
Moreover an area committee would be more capable of contributing 
generously to the cost of this type of adult education, and would be 
able to supervise it more expertly. 

As our Settlements struggle to become Educational Settlements, 
some are hindered by a ‘hang-over’ of 19th century benevolence, and 
the atmosphere of charity which lingers on. Yet the Settlement in 
towns can give adult education its proper setting in the heart of all 
kinds of social activities. There is no reason why the area committees 
should not be the pioneers, financiers and administrators of the new 
Settlement in the new Britain. Thus the Settlements would move into 
their proper post-war function and atmosphere. The age of private 
control through beneficence is dead, and the Education Committee 
or the Town Council should not be the heir. 

We have named Universities, Education Committees, the W.E.A.., 
C.E.M.A., and the Settlements as adult education agencies. There are 
many more. Most of their activities are voluntarily co-ordinated. But 
sometimes a suspicion crosses the mind that there may be overlapping 
and even competition. No body prefers forcible amalgamation. Here 
is a method which will save effort and yet not destroy individuality. 
Each agency would add strength to the area committee, and also 
increase its own force there. 
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Would these changes affect our Residential College? As I deal with 
severely practical proposals I reject the dream of a land dotted with 
colleges! As we break down the utilitarian approach to education, as 
we extend our facilities and increase our students, we should expect 
more residential students. We should also hope that the student body 
will be more representative of the country at large. For example, why 
should not ministers, lawyers, doctors, architects, bankers, teachers, 
journalists and local government officials spend a Sabbatical year at 
Newbattle? Nothing would help more to democratize our social life, 
and no profound modification of curriculum or teaching methods 
would be required. The university students who have chosen the 
social services as a career would benefit by spending part of their 
university life at Newbattle. Three months living with all classes of 
people would be worth an extra year of university training. They 
would thereby gain a wider experience of normal humanity, and 
would be less likely in their future work to approach a man or woman 
as a ‘case’, instead of as an individual. I can think of no finer training 
for a future welfare worker, almoner, or employment officer, or labour 
exchange official. To generalize, I suggest we should break clean away 
from the concept of a college which provides a poor substitute for 
university education for a limited section of the community, the 
falsely named ‘working-classes’. 

Before the war the residential colleges, at certain periods, were 
getting foreign and dominion students, and some of our students were 
being sent abroad. Such a two-way movement should be extended. 
An ideal college would contain each year 25 per cent non-Scottish 
students. The College, especially in its Summer Schools, would be 
the most suitable training place for potential adult education tutors. 
Tutoring is mostly an art which can be acquired only by experience of 
tutoring. All the permanent college staff should not be permanently 
confined within the walls. At stated intervals they should exchange 
jobs with tutors employed by, say, the Inverness, Aberdeen, or other 
area committees. They would thereby keep in closer touch with the 
national movement, meet and advise future residential students and 
potential tutors, and return refreshed in mind to the College. I need 
not enlarge on the need for professional Summer Schools, organized 
by professional associations, which could use the College as a home. 
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Finally we return to finance. In the past all residential colleges 
balanced their budgets by the grace of private subscriptions. This was 
an iniquitous system. We did not expect that our university pro- 
fessors and lecturers should depend on charity for a percentage of 
their salary, we should not place that distinction on college tutors. 
If we are serious about adult education, then the running costs of a 
college should be a national charge. Let private benevolence then 
spend itself more fruitfully on the embellishment and enlargement of 
colleges. 

Of the curriculum of classes and colleges little need be said. After 
the war we may have an increase in the popularity of economics, 
politics and psychology, but we shall not return, it is hoped, to a 
slavish exclusiveness. Let art, music, drama and literature flourish. 
Let us cast aside the narrow belief that the working class politician 
should be illiterate outside the social sciences. None of the great 
politicians were. Probably the most interesting feature of Scottish 
adult education since the war has been the success of C.E.M.A. We 
can hope that this movement will finally destroy our 19th century 
heritage of the successful but uncouth Scot. Yet I would enter a plea 
for more concentration on Scottish studies, especially factual studies. 
My students could quote at large on employment in U.S.S.R., and 
Peru, on education and government in Scandinavia, of literature in 
Ireland and psychology in Vienna, but were woefully ignorant of the 
factual face of Scotland, of their local industries and government, or of 
their heritage of Scottish songs and ballads and paintings. 

I emphasize that my proposals are severely conservative and 
practical. I suggest that we merely repeat in adult education the history 
of school education. We removed the education of children from pri- 
vate and also from restrictive hands. We gave it a specialist adminis- 
tration. We made it a local and a national charge which fully met its 
costs. We trained, adequately paid, and gave status to an ample body of 
competent teachers. In the course of that development we upset many 
vested interests and antiquated administrations, but we made Scottish 
education respected throughout the world. Why not do the same for 
the newer and probably more important form of education? 

What about the cost? That fearful nightmare of the canny mind. 
I cannot give an estimate. But our great grandfathers would have been 
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horrified at the capital and working costs of a single modern secondary 
school. We have spent much money on school and university educa- 
tion, and have acquired a number of technical experts, but not an 
educated and cultured people, nor a people versed in the elements of a 
healthy political and social life. We read much of material reconstruc- 
tion after the war. But if we live more by the spirit than by the flesh 
we can inhabit less comfortable houses, drive on mediocre roads, let 
go a radiogram and a silk stocking here and there, and not ask those 
who survive, and the new generations, to suffer the intellectual 
incompetence and cultural starvation that has been the fate of too 
many in the past. 


A Note on Morale 


GUY CHAPMAN 


COLONEL recently said to a friend of mine: ‘Morale is like a 

woman’s virtue—something you don’t talk about.’ Unfortun- 
ately when the lady has thrown her bonnet over the mills, the matter is 
usually thrashed out with ample publicity in the Divorce Court. So 
with morale. When people begin to feel a little anxious about it, it 
becomes a topic for examination. 

Morale is one of those indefinite concepts which we use without 
having its implications clear in our minds. Hitherto, it has almost 
invariably been applied to armies; and in consequence, it has almost 
invariably been equated with discipline. This is wrong. Discipline, 
although it can rise to great heights of devotion and self-sacrifice, 
is not what we mean, though again, conscious self-discipline is 
certainly an effect of high morale. But discipline in the ordinary sense 
is imposed from without, a rule of conduct laid upon a soldier to 
inculcate in him certain habits, so that he will respond immediately to 
a command and will continue to obey that command until it is either 
modified by his officer or he perishes. This obedience is automatic, 
and for that reason it is often rigidifying and stupefying. If you have a 
code of rules which you invariably follow, you are lost when con- 
fronted with a situation not imagined by the codifier. Now, in war, 
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the major successes are gained by surprise, by presenting the soldier 
with the unfamiliar, sometimes strategic or tactical, sometimes 
mechanical; and defeat ensues when the soldier cannot make the 
necessary adjustments. This, of course does not mean that discipline 
is unnecessary but merely that it is unadaptable and inelastic. 

Morale, on the other hand, has nothing to do with codes or rules, 
and is not imposed from without. If it has any meaning, it is the dis- 
covery in a man’s own mind of a rock of conviction and enthusiasm, 
which will carry him through not only the terrors and triumphs of 
battle, but, which is more important, through the dull and dis- 
heartening duties of ordinary life. It means the identification of oneself 
with a cause as opposed to the oblivion of oneself in a routine. 

How is this combination of faith and hope to be built up? If we 
look back to the French Revolution, we find that in the early years a 
number of amateur armies were raised which in due time defeated 
again and again the most renowned professional soldiers of Europe. 
The reason for this was not that they were led by a general of genius; 
Napoleon’s Army of Italy was not the only French army to surprise 
their enemies. It was the men, who like Cromwell’s troopers of the 
Eastern Association, adapted themselves more readily, learned more 
quickly, and moved more rapidly than the conservative soldiers of 
Germany, Austria and Russia. How was this enthusiasm bred? In a 
phrase it was by the vision of the future. Daniel Halévey records a 
dialogue between a Communard and an old volunteer of the famous 
Year Two of the Republic. “Why did you leave your village and your 
work to go soldiering?’ “They promised us liberty and the land.’ You 
observe in that reply two rewards, one material, the land; one ideal, 
liberty. 

Similarly after the defeats of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, Stein, 
casting about to build a Prussian army to counter Napoleon, hit on 
what had been the motive force in the French. To muster soldiers 
and to rouse them to enthusiasm and devotion, he induced Frederick 
William III to promise the serfs their freedom and their land. The 
results were seen at Leipsic and Waterloo. 

To-day one cannot resist the conclusion that the devotion and 
fanaticism which drive the Russian and German armies are bred out of 
similar ground. Whatever we may think of the philosophies that 
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inspire them, it cannot be denied that they fight as they do, because 
they have before their eyes the vision of a material and spiritual Utopia 
in their countries after the enemy has been broken. 


II 


The morale of troops in the field is the concern of their commander 
and is dependent almost wholly on military considerations. The main 
factors are experience and discipline; and provided the men are 
sufficiently equipped and supplied, and reasonably well led, their ethos 
is unlikely to be corrupted. This resistance to change is characteristic 
of expeditionary forces. ‘Less exposed than the civilian to new intel- 
lectual influences, the soldier is apt to retain firmly or even to deepen 
the impressions, which made him, often reluctantly, a soldier in the 
first instance. He is like a piece of stone, which in spite of constant 
friction, preserves the form originally struck out in the fires of a 
volcanic upheaval.’ And the writer of the passage—it is from the re- 
flections of a soldier wounded on the first day of the Somme in 1916— 
adds: “We see things that you can only imagine. We are strengthened 
by reflections you have abandoned.’ It is a commonplace that the 
soldier returns from foreign service feeling the emotions and holding 
to the now out-of-date conventions with which he departed, conven- 
tions the people he left behind now deride. There follows on the one 
side the contempt of the man who has changed from the old-fashioned 
outlook of the returned warrior, and on the other, the warrior’s scorn 
for what he denounces as the light-mindedness of society at home. 
Both, of course, are right; but that is unimportant. But those plan- 
ning a post-war world will have to bear in mind that the ideas of 
returning expeditionary forces may be very different from their own. 
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If the problem of morale for the commander of an expeditionary force 
is clear-cut, that for the commander at home is infinitely complex. 


Remember that the Army has never been popular in England; it has 
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never been identified, as has the French Army, with a popular cause. 
Up to 1914, it was in the main professional. Further, in spite of 
conscription in the Four Years War, the original armies were com- 
posed of volunteers, and the spirit of the army even in 1918 remained 
that of volunteers. 

All this has now changed. The British Army in this war is for the 
first time conscript. For that reason the Army at home is no longer a 
community within the community—‘une nation dans la Nation... 
un corps separé du grand corps de la Nation, et qui semble le corps d’un 
enfant, tant il marche en arriére pour l’ intelligence et tant il est défendu de 
grandir’—but a selection from the community itself. The soldier of 
to-day is not a professional, but a civilian in arms. Unlike the pro- 
fessional his aim is not mere victory, but the enjoyment of its rewards. 
A soldier, he is infinitely more a householder, a ratepayer, a husband 
and a father, a wage-earner and a voter. He is not, nor is he likely to 
be grounded in the traditions of the Service in the way that one to 
whom it is a profession is grounded. A civilian he remains, not bred to 
arms nor divorced from civilian life. He is in constant touch with his 
relatives and friends, and is subject as they are to every gust of popular 
opinion, every change of atmosphere, every wave of distrust, fear, 
greed or apathy. In England, the Army is constantly exposed to the 
ideas which filter through the mass of society; and the effect of this 
mass’s whims and passions can be disastrous. In 1918, the fortitude of 
the German civil population was undermined; and their loss of faith 
in turn undermined the morale, not of the German armies in the field, 
but of the military forces inside the country itself. The first and success- 
ful revolts came in the German Navy which had been held in port for 
months. 

It is the task of the officer to maintain the morale of his men. In the 
circumstances, it is not easy. He cannot isolate them. Even in the most 
remote places, rumour reaches them as invisibly and as dangerously 
as foot and mouth disease comes to cattle. Can he be immunized from 
infection? Can his mental health be so built up that his mind is strong 
enough to resist suggestion from the outside? To reach this state, he 
must know what he is fighting for and its value to him. The Army 
has understood this, and has taken steps to wake the soldier to con- 
sciousness of his cause. 
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IV 


Yet the Army’s meeting of the problem may be useless if it is carried 
no farther; because in the last analysis, it is on the civilian’s sense of 
duty, his enthusiasm and his belief in the future that the morale of the 
nation, military and civilian, depends. Such is, of course, the logical 
conclusion of the conception of total war; but few remember it. Little 
is being done to rouse the civilian’s faith and keep it warmly alive. 
Except in the National Fire Service, there is no organization which 
touches the matter. This is not a question of lecturers from the 
Ministry of Information, or political speakers. Rhetoric is magnificently 
tonic at the moment of crisis; but one cannot live day after day on the 
brandy bottle without a hang-over; one cannot be grim and gay in 
perpetuity. The B.B.C. does its best; it is not the Corporation’s fault 
that the mass does not listen to the kind of matter we want it to hear. 
Every now and then someone demands from the Government a 
definition of war aims. It is a silly action; worse, irresponsible. The 
responsibility for the future rests not on some octroyé scheme, but on 
the willingness of a democratic society to recognize that it is a society 
created by its citizens. If the community fails to accept the responsi- 
bility, the war will have been fought for nothing. In discussion-groups 
and the like, people must hammer out their own salvation as Crom- 
well’s troopers did in godly wrestling and controversy three hundred 
years ago. They will at least get from it ‘that habitual vision of great- 
ness’ without which, says Whitehead, moral education is impossible. 
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‘The Englishman Builds’ 


An exhibition designed by Ralph Tubbs, A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Tubbs is the designer of ‘Living in Cities’, an exhibition which has 
attracted much interest and attention and has been issued in booklet form 
by Penguin Books. Many readers of the Journal will have seen ‘Living 
in Cities’ for it has been widely circulated. ‘The Englishman Builds’ will 
be ready by the late summer. 


HIS exhibition is not concerned with ‘styles’ nor is it concerned 

with an academic knowledge of architecture. It is concerned 
with architecture as the expression of men’s lives and aspirations and 
as the result of their technical knowledge. It attempts to show that 
architecture and men’s ways of living are inseparable, that one simply 
expresses the other, and that therefore good architecture does not 
merely happen, but is the result of some sureness of purpose, of some 
confidence in their way of living of the builders. 

At the same time the exhibition tries to make the visitor feel some 
of the pleasure of looking at buildings and to stimulate a critical eye. 
It is based on the belief that it is more valuable to be able to apprehend 
a building both as a work of art and as the expression of people’s 
lives than to comprehend the academic significance of styles. In this 
respect there is no mention made of style as this can so easily give the 
false impression that the form of a building can be arbitrarily chosen 
as the result of the designer’s preference for a given style. There would 
be the added danger that the more innocent visitor, after seeing the 
beauty of the work of some past age, might wonder why this way of 
building could not be used to-day: a form of false reasoning which 
has lead to much of the present widespread chaos. 

The exhibition is therefore an attempt to explain the statement 
that ‘buildings show what men have done in their own times under 
circumstances which can never occur again’, and it attempts to explain 
this by showing six scenes of the builder at his work. 

The exhibition starts from “The Man Himself’. Whatever he may 
make—from the smallest object to a building or a town-plan—must 
inevitably express his way of thinking and reflect the cultural, tech- 
nical and social background of his age. Photographs show how men 
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at different times and in different places express their different ways of 
thinking. The first conditioning factor in building will therefore be 
the attitude to life of the builder, and this in turn is conditioned by the 
society in which he lives. 

After considering the individual, the exhibition continues by 
showing ‘How He Works’. It shows how man when starting to make 
anything has three things to consider—the purpose for which he is 
making it, the technical knowledge and materials at his disposal and 
his desire that his completed work should look well. Each of these 
three conditions varies according to the times in which the man 
lives. 

We now come to the first of the six scenes. Each of these scenes 
is shown in six screens and these follow a similar sequence in each 
scene to make the exhibition as simple to understand as possible and 
to make comparison easier. The first of the six screens in each case is 
devoted to “The Man Who Was Building’, his life and the life of the 
other members of the society in which he lives. It shows also by 
photographic examples how “The Social Structure Dictates What Is 
Built’. The second screen is devoted to ‘The Materials and Tools 
Available to Him’ and emphasizes the fact that the form of a building 
must be depend on the materials used and the technical knowledge 
of the man who is building. It shows how in all good architecture the 
form has grown out of the construction and the structure has always 
been clearly expressed. 

The third screen of each scene is devoted to ‘Some of His Work’, 
and shows examples of how, with the available materials and tools, 
the builder has solved the building needs of his age. This screen gives 
an impression of the scope of building at the time and is also a back- 
ground for the last three screens of the scene, which in each case is 
devoted to a ‘Close-Up’—an analysis of one representative building 
of the time. Thus the visitor to the exhibition may get to knowa typical 
building at close quarters. The building chosen for the close-up in 
each scene is not one of the great monuments of architecture, but 
rather the kind of building that the ordinary man at the period being 
discussed would have had most interest in. It is hoped in this way to 
encourage the visitor to realize that all building, however humble, 
is architecture, that it is worth looking at small buildings as well as 
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large. It may help a little to dispel the idea that architecture is only 
something to do with castles, cathedrals and great country houses 
which are visited with a guide at the week-end. 

The first scene is ‘After the Norman Invasion’. It shows life in the 
castles and in the fields and forests. Barons were building castles to 
assert their power and monks were building the first great abbeys. The 
materials were the raw materials provided by nature, the tools—the 
axe, chisel and hammer. The ‘close-up’ is of Kilpeck Church. 

The second scene is ‘Mediaeval England’. Here is portrayed life 
in the monasteries, life on the farms and the life of the merchants. 
A powerful church sought glorification in building; merchants were 
prospering and the villages were growing larger, while rich land- 
owners built manor houses on which the farming communities were 
dependent. Wood and stone were still be used. A screen emphasizes 
the great engineering accomplishment of the stone-vaulting, thin piers 
and buttresses of the cathedrals. The ‘close-up’ is of a fine mediaeval 
barn at Great Coxwell. 

The third scene is “The Grand Manner’, the time of the Renaissance. 
Throughout Europe the rediscovery of the culture of ancient Greece 
inspired all thought and building. In the towns, the aristocrats 
replaced the narrow streets with spacious squares, and they built 
themselves great houses in the country. Speculative builders followed 
the high standard of taste, and many small houses were built for the 
rising middle class. One of the most important developments of this 
time was the realization that architecture was not only concerned with 
individual buildings but with planning for society on a larger scale. 
Although there were no attempts to plan for the betterment of all 
classes of society, this period was one of considerable town-planning 
activity. Squares and terraces replaced the narrow crooked streets. 
The ‘close-up’ is of Bedford Circus at Exeter. 

The fourth scene is “The Industrial Revolution’. As industry 
expanded, more coal-mines were opened, more warehouses and 
factories built and more potential slums built for the workers, while 
the mine-owners and mill-owners were, ironically enough, building 
themselves Gothic revival houses. But the new industry made avail- 
able new materials for building. First cast iron was used and then steel. 
At the same time railways brought cheap bricks and slates to the town, 
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and ended the tradition of building in local materials. The ‘close-up’ 
is of York railway station. 

The fifth scene is “Between the Wars’. Joint stock companies were 
responsible for department stores and office blocks. The building of 
homes was regarded as a profit-making affair. Building, as in the 19th 
century, still failed to keep pace with the progress in technical design. 
Cars were better thought out than houses. Steel-frame construction 
was the most noteworthy development in building technique. 

There was chaos in world affairs and in building, but a few people 
were working to sow the seeds of a sound contemporary architecture; 
there were signs of the beginning of order, The ‘close-up’ is of a house 
at Halland in Sussex. 

The sixth and last scene looks forward. It is ‘After the War’. For 
‘The Man who will be Building’ is shown a photograph of a soldier in 
action. There have been tremendous technical advances during this 
century, and the most must be made of our resources. ‘With new 
circumstances achieved, new materials and new tools at hand, we 
shall inevitably work out new ways of building’, and building will not 
mean only the creation of new individual structures, but will mean 
rather the rebuilding and replanning of cities as part of the better 
civilization for which the war is now being fought. 


Note.—The exhibition consists in all of forty-two light flexible 
screens each 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 2 in. 


It is hoped to open “The Englishman Builds’ in London, on Septem- 
ber 1st. All inquiries regarding its itinerary and conditions of loan 
should be addressed to Miss Chick at the British Institute of Adult 
Education, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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The Public Library goes out to the Forces 
M. J. POWELL 


RMY Welfare Officers have found the provision of interests 

for men on isolated Searchlight and Anti-Aircraft Stations is one 
of the most difficult problems which they have had to face. The 
Surrey County Library Committee has recently established a service 
for these and other isolated units, in the closest possible co-operation 
with the Chief Welfare Officer for Surrey who, by means of grants 
and subscriptions, has provided a car adapted to carry boxes of books. 
A voluntary driver was supplied by the Women’s Voluntary Service 
and was attached to the County Library Headquartersifpr preliminary 
training. The War Office and the County Council supplied petrol. 
The County Library supplied the books which are selected by two 
experienced Tutors, both members of this Institute. These Tutors 
from time to time accompany the regular driver and talk with the men, 
so as to be able to provide books for their needs which are often rather 
vaguely expressed. 

The service has now been operating for three months and sites are 
being visited monthly. The issues have averaged one thousand a 
month. About 1,500 books are kept in circulation, varied from time 
to time as the tastes and interests of the men indicate. There is, of 
course, much coming and going and a wide variety in the kind and 
degree of interest shown, but some have said that the service is the 
best thing they have ever been offered and that the selection is ex- 
cellent. “This is a real Library” is a repeated comment. 

From the first no fiction has been offered, since this is otherwise 
supplied. Of the books so far borrowed, those most in demand have 
been modern biography and travel, especially adventure by sea, books 
about the present war and the state of affairs in Europe that preceded 
it, and books descriptive of countries in the news, America, China, 
India, Japan, Russia and the Middle East. Next in order of preference 
come technical books on electricity, flying, mechanics, motors and 
wireless. There has also been an appreciable demand for modern plays 
and poetry, books on art, cookery, gardening, photography and sport. 

The books are packed in manageable cartons which can be taken 
out easily and spread on tables in a recreation room or in the open 
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air; a low wall, or a few cisterns, or a dry bank have served the same 
purpose, and the men at hand gather round eagerly and choose their 
books with great care. Specific books or subjects can be requested for 
the next delivery and thus particular interests and studies can be served. 
Typical special requests have been for books on Mathematics, Hygiene, 
British wild animals and birds, Psychology, novels in Spanish and 
books on the trades to which men hope to return; Science for the Citizen, 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Cry Havoc, Stalin’s Kampf, To be a 
Farmer, The Distribution of Income, Science and Practice of Pharmacy, 
and Shirer’s Berlin Diary have been asked for by name. 

The service is thus of the same nature as the Students’ Section of the 
Library and efforts are being made to get in touch with Lecturers 
whose work is likely to reach the men and to supply the books they 
recommend. Some of the requests have definitely been associated with 
correspondence courses, but, in the main, men on such posts are out 
of reach of organized education and must depend mainly on their own 
reading. The supply of books has been a special boon to men whose 
needs could not be met by the usual forms of recreation. They recom- 
mend books to each other and where men remain at any site for a 
length of time, the number of books borrowed steadily increases. The 
formalities of borrowing and recording have been reduced to the 
minimum, and it is noteworthy that in these very primitive conditions 
the books are kept in excellent condition and exchanged punctually 
and accurately. 
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Towards Broadcast Adult Education 


J. H. HIGGINSON 


RE the terms ‘listening group’, ‘wireless discussion group’, 
A ‘group listening’ and ‘broadcast adult education’ synonymous? 
After reading the result of this joint inquiry* in Europe and the 
U.S.A.—an inquiry in which the entire European end was conducted 
by the British Institute—the need for a comprehensive conception of 
radio adult education is apparent. The evidence ransacked by Mr. F. E. 
Hill shows that there is more variety and breadth of interpretation in 
the U.S.A. than in Britain where a small education personnel has 
mingled among its multifarious duties the stimulation of ‘wireless 
discussion groups’. Thus the position arises that while the B.B.C. in 
accordance with its Charter conducts the broadcasting service ‘as 
a means of information, education and entertainment’-—with an 
emphasis on entertainment as the criterion of programme value in 
war-time—the education staff has little direction of the radiated 
provision which it organizes at the ‘listening end’ and popular educa- 
tion comes from other sources. If, as Mr. W. E. Williams contends in 
his incisive Epilogue, ‘the primary responsibility for maintaining a 
belief in the value of critical listening and discussion groups will fall 
on those charged with leadership in education’, pages 179-186 of 
this book call for thought and action by all who believe that the 
radio is a most powerful instrument for shaping that educated 
democracy which we strive to salvage from the ruins of war. 

To state the central problem so raised is to recognize in other terms 
Mr. Levering Tyson’s judgment that the two investigators present 
‘separate analyses of an adult educational mechanism still in the em- 
bryonic stage’. We have a diagnosis of a particular product in the 
evolution of broadcasting and ‘it is obvious that the patient was still 
only under observation when Mr. Williams and Mr. Hill used 
their scalpels’. Most interesting to the British reader is the similarity 
of cause and effect detected by the two authors working independently 
and in different fields. Leadership, they both agree, is the crux of 


* Radio’s Listening Groups: Frank Ernest Hill & W.E. Williams: Columbia 
and Oxford University Press, 1941. 
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group discussions. Britain appears to have paid more attention to the 
training of leaders than any other country, but how far this training 
has been conceived on a soundly educational basis is open to question. 
Co-ordination between the broadcast provision and the leader in 
action is a big gulf yet to be bridged. Inadequate prior information 
has reduced much of the effectiveness of group listening. Other 
similarities in the findings are: the value of what Mr. Hill calls ‘the 
spark plug’ (i.e. the ‘live wire’ who gathers and keeps the group 
together, doing all things except actually leading); the need for mental 
preparation to make transfer from the activities of the day to full 
receptiveness for the broadcast—so often ignored by those who just 
‘switch on’; types of ‘build-up and follow-up’; the pattern of the well- 
tempered group; supplementary aids—we have had nothing so 
thorough-going as the twelve kinds of aid supplied by the Advisory 
Service of Town Hall Inc. for America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Finally both investigators show an awareness of the potentialities of 
radio talks for discussion groups and Mr. Hill commits himself so 
far as to say ‘educationally and socially, they represent a new national 
habit. They will perhaps change America in important ways, and 
America needs to understand them’. 

Least convincing in this book are the references to broadcasting 
and rural adult education. Mr. Levering Tyson saddles the investigators 
with a deduction that is out of all proportion to their evidence. 
‘It is rather surprising’, he writes ‘to find that in Britain there was little 
development of group listening in rural areas, and this discovery can 
well give American broadcasters pause. For we, in our characteristic 
enthusiasms have imagined that one of the greatest advantages our 
broadcasting can possibly achieve is to help the districts outside the 
industrialized areas. Britain’s experience in this direction has been an 
eye-opener, and it may save us an unconscionable amount of hard 
labour and headache’. 

To argue from the absence of groups without balancing the ade- 
quacy of the matter broadcast is dangerously misleading. How often 
has a series suited for the varied population of pre-war rural areas 
been broadcast? Such a series implies not necessarily agricultural 
topics—the question is less one of topic than of interpretation and 
involves recognition that there is in Britain a way of life and thought 
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that is neither metropolitan nor urban. Developments in Sweden and 
Czecho-Slovakia quoted by Mr. Williams further bear out this con- 
tention. Bodies like the Lancashire Education Authority have experi- 
mented with the wireless discussion group and integrated it as a new 
approach in their schemes for adult education in rural areas; they can 
claim a measure of success governed chiefly by the suitability of the 
broadcast provision and a quiet remark from Group Listening in Rural 
Lancashire is still pertinent: ‘It is to be hoped that with all the poten- 
tialities of appeal and wide contact which Group Listening has, those 
responsible for organizing the talks will not perpetuate the traditional 
error of attributing to the general public a higher level of educational 
attainment than in fact it possesses.’ 

Those acquainted with group listening prior to the war will relish 
the acuteness of perception which Mr. Williams shows in sifting his 
material. But has he scored the right target when he approves the 
opinion that expenditure on group listening has been unduly lavish 
if measured in terms of results? Whilst we can chuckle with his racy 
witness who tells how “The Education Officer who acts as doctor drives 
round the countryside at great expense imploring patients to keep 
alive and acting as midwife at unwilling births’, is this an adequate 
statement of the truth? There are seven Education Officers to cover 
the whole of Great Britain. Geographically their parishes are vast, 
, nor can the whole of their time be devoted to adult work. Theoretically 
” half of it is spent on school broadcasting duties; since the war much 
work linked with Army Education and Youth broadcasts has devel- 
oped. In addition to all the school visiting, conference organizing, 
youth club and site visiting, there is an office administration in bulk 
comparable with that of any sizeable Education Office. Compare the 
position of the Education Officer in relation to the other adult pro- 
viding bodies in a typical area serviced by three University Extra- 
mural Departments with full complement of tutors, five W.E.A. tutor- 
organizers, and by numerous L.E.A. personnel. It would be unfortun- 
ate if Mr. Williams’ statement of opinion were to be used for purposes 
inimical to the progress of educational broadcasting. Of one thing 
we can be sure; those planning the future in education should give the 
most serious attention to the function of broadcasting and this investi- 
gation contributes valuable material to that study. Can we hope after 
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a dozen years’ experience, as the pioneers in New Ventures in Broad- 
casting hoped, that ‘Even if no single item labelled educational ever 
appeared in the programmes, broadcasting would still be a great 
educational influence’? Or is a comprehensive policy on broadcast 
education, expressed perhaps through a planned and co-ordinated 
department, now needed? 


Reviews 


THE EDUCATION OF A COMMUNITY TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW dy H. G. Stead 
(University of London Press) 5s. 6d. 
EDUCATION FOR A NEW sociETy by Ernest Green (Routledge) 5s. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE by Donald Hughes (Cambridge 
University Press) 3s. 6d. 

IN THEIR short and admirable books Dr. Stead and Mr. Green survey the 
present state of education in England and set out proposals for its reform. 
Though they come broadly to similar conclusions, their lines of approach 
are different; indeed the content of the one in many ways supplements that 
of the other. Thus Mr. Green starts with a brief historical account, designed 
to show that defects in the present system are due less to governmental 
apathy than to ‘powerful interests inside and outside Parliament who, time 
after time, have thwarted both government measures and private bills, some 
of which were destined to mark epochs in educational progress’. Again, he 
includes a chapter on Health and Welfare in the Schools, which is the best 
short account I have ever read. Writing with the intention of ‘making 
education attractive to the ordinary man’, Mr Green does not require the 
diagrams and statistics that Dr. Stead uses tosuch good effect; and he has less 
to say about administration, curricula, and the Youth movement. Mr. Green 
is, on the whole, more cautious and conservative, though neither author 
would thank me for attaching to him the fashionable label ‘evolutionary’ or 
‘revolutionary’; at the same time Dr. Stead’s frequent quotations from the 
Times Educational Supplement show that he is in line with those who oppose 
a policy of ‘gradualism’. Yet his general programme of planning is contained 
in a sentence that is far from iconoclastic: ‘we must work now at maintaining 
and expanding our existing educational service, taking steps here and there 
which will make easier the more essential, radical post-war reconstruction’. 
That is a comprehensive statement to which nobody could object. Both 
authors would I think argue that we must rise on stepping-stones of our dead 
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selves, and in the category of the dead both would place the Fisher Day 
Continuation School. But on the value of the Hadow and Spens reports, and 
on the school leaving age (to mention one or two details only), Dr. Stead 
departs further from customary notions. He envisages a more fluid provision, 
in which the transfer examination is replaced by ‘diagnoses of ability’ and 
a fixed leaving age by ‘the conception of educational facilities for that length 
of time which is necessary for the educational objective to be attained’. His 
two main criteria for sound education are security and adventure: it must 
give security against economic pressure, malnutrition, ill-health, emotional 
disturbance, and individual and mass aggression; in such an atmosphere of 
quiet the child can go on to the ‘adventure which is life’. Dr. Stead’s 
suggestions for research in the sociology of education are most valuable; 
and I would particularly commend his scheme for the training of teachers: 
this should include, for al/ teachers, whether in the university or the nursery 
school, the study of sociology and philosophy, and of psychology; a back- 
ground of general knowledge, and a particular knowledge of a specific 
subject; a knowledge of educational method and history; and a living faith in 
the importance of their work. As will be evident, it is only in the specific 
subject that the preparation of various sorts of teachers should vary. This 
curriculum is indeed what we already try to impart in Training Departments; 
what is refreshing is the demand that dons as well as beaks require such a 
course, and the claim that the humblest teacher, by current standards, is as 
worthy of respect as the most exalted. 
Both books have the great merit of relating education to society; indeed 
any other sort of discussion would at the present moment be more futile than 
“ever. From the Republic onwards every educational book worth its salt has 
regarded education both as cause and effect, both as ‘a reflector and a creator’ 
of social values. Dr. Stead lays perhaps the greater emphasis on the ‘reflect- 
ing’ side: we cannot hope for a satisfactory system of education until society 
sees the need of it; whereas Mr. Green stresses the fact that democracy has 
failed to succeed so far because people have not had sufficient education to 
make it work; hence we must create a new society by means of education. 
But on these generalizations there is no real diversity of view between the 
two authors; and I think both would agree with what Professor Ginsberg 
has said about national character and institutions, that ‘the relation is one of 
reciprocal interaction rather than of causality’. The ball of progress has 
always been started rolling by enlightened individuals or small groups; 
their influence has affected more and more people until the demand becomes 
insistent; finally an Act of Parliament embodies at least some of the original 
hopes. That is the way we shall have to work now. 
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Neither Dr. Stead nor Mr. Green has very much to say about two knotty 
problems, religion and the Public Schools, Mr. Green writes a couple of 
pages on the former, but Dr. Stead with masterly insouciance leaves it alone. 
The gap, or some of it, is filled by Mr. Hughes. His topic is naturally very 
much narrower than that of the other two books; so is his outlook. He is 
convinced that the Public Schools, with certain reforms, provide the most 
efficient instrument for democratic education in England. This claim might 
have been more convincing if Mr. Hughes had explained which schools are 
‘Public’ (for belonging to the Headmasters’ Conference is not an adequate 
criterion), and had analysed the merits claimed for the Public Schools in such 
a way as to discover whether other types of school could provide the same. 
This necessary investigation was made, in an introductory form, by Mr. 
J. H. Simpson in the September, 1941, number of this Journal; his finding was 
that the only specific advantage peculiar to the Public Schools lies in the 
residential life. He argues, however—and here Mr. Hughes disagrees, that 
this advantage could be gained by a very much shorter spell of boarding 
school life than is usual; by this means relays of boys could pass through the 
schools. By no other means, as far as one can see (and Mr. Hughes does not 
help us here), would any but a trifling proportion of the nation’s boys have 
the benefit of Public School life. For Mr. Hughes, like everybody else whose 
opinion should count, is anxious to extend these benefits; his proposal is 
that the Schools should offer at first 40 per cent free places, and later 100 per 
cent special places (to use the terms familiar in secondary schools), boys 
being admitted at any age between 11 and 14 by means of tests not confined 
to academic attainment. He proposes further that the standard of living 
should be simplified and the expense reduced (e.g. by serving meals in the 
school rather than in houses); thus boys from poor homes would not be at a 
disadvantage; he rightly believes that no serious snobbery would show itself, 
and he follows Thring in his desire to keep schools down to a maximum of 
300 boys. 

All this is sensible, though in places (e.g. on the relations with the Board 
of Education) somewhat vague. He writes wisely too on the School Certifi- 
cate and on the teaching of literature; also on certain features of Public 
Schools that he condemns, such as conformity to type, initiation rites, and 
fagging. He is commendably outspoken on the false values often attributed 
to games: “The truth about the religion of sport is that it does notdeliver 
the goods; it fails to produce sportsmen. . . . The ethics of the games field 
are no better than those of the business world; often they are not so good’. 
But his account of the prefectorial system is, no doubt deliberately, idealised; 
and it contains the quaint bit of history that ‘one day the conception was 
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born in the mind of an educational giant: ‘Let there be prefects’, he said, and 
it was so’. 

There is indeed a certain naiveté about Mr. Hughes. Thus when arguing 
the need for ‘confronting our pupils with authority’, he gives as an example 
‘in teaching English I do not feel it part of my duty to disguise my enthu- 
siasm for Shakespeare’. And what are we to make of this sentence, ‘the 
British Empire, such as it is, is a monument to the success with which 
Victorian education did its job’? These however are minor points. Where 
many readers will differ from Mr Hughes is in what he considers the most 
important aspect of the book—which as he says, ‘is weighted heavily 
towards the problem of Religion and Education’. Not all will share his belief 
that ‘if we are to Christianise society—and unless we do this we shall find 
that we have been fighting this war in vain—it is vital that we should 
Christianize education’, or that the true antithesis lies between Christianity 
and materialism (or for that matter Nazism), or that the only alternative 
to Christianity is ‘scepticism’. This is no place to argue such great issues; 
all one need say is that to insert, without any proof, the adjective ‘Christian’ 
before anything that you advocate, is to beg the question. The most obvious 
example is ‘Christian democracy’, a concept based on the assumption that 
‘reverence for personality’ is essentially Christian. But whilst Christianity 
teaches that all are equal in the sight of God it takes a poor view of human 
nature (and Mr. Hughes shares the doctrine of original sin) and of the need 
for happiness in this world. It was surely the pagan humanism of the Renais- 
sance which, by revolting against the teachings of the Church, established 
the value of each individual human being; and in later times the pioneers of 
‘democratic theory, Voltaire, Rousseau, Tom Paine, the Utilitarians, have 
not been conspicuously Christian. Although many good democrats succeed 
in keeping these two philosophies of life in water-tight compartments of 
their minds, they are none the less opposed. Indeed it is this antagonism 
that has driven religion from its place of supremacy in democratic countries, 
a process accentuated by war, which is equally irreconcilable with Christ- 
ianity. My argument (which is of course not in the least original) has 
nothing to do with the truth or value of Christianity; it is directed against a 
common confusion of thought. 

But let me finish by saying that Mr. Hughes has written much better 
sense than many people about the Public Schools, and that his book, like 
the other two (though for different reasons) should be read by everyone 
seriously concerned with post-war education. 


F. A. CAVENAGH 
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THE MACHINERY OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND by R. M. Jackson, LL.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1940. 16s) 


BOTH from the point of view of the layman and from that of the law student 
Mr. Jackson’s book fills a very important gap. The prejudice that law is a 
‘dry’ topic and not fit to be a subject for classes in adult education is still 
very widespread. It has contributed to an estrangement between the law 
and the people which must be overcome for the sake of both. Legal educa- 
tion, on the other hand, is apt to create the impression in the minds of 
students that only that is law which interests the ‘successful’ barrister. Here 
at last is a book which deals descriptively and critically with that part of the 
law which interests the masses—and does so in a lucid and readable style. 
We were particularly impressed by the chapters discussing the inferior 
courts—civil and criminal—by that analysing the ‘Personnel of the Law’, 
both learned and lay, and by Mr. Jackson’s discussion of the all-important 
question of costs. One need not agree with every point made by the author— 
far more is to be said in favour of the amalgamation of the two branches of 
the profession than would appear from the pages of this book—but one 
cannot help admiring Mr. Jackson’s combination of theoretical learning, 
practical wisdom, and didactic talent. Tutors in ‘Political Science’ and 
‘Government’ should not fail to use this book and to recommend it warmly 


to their classes. 
O. KAHN-FREUND. 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Education 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, and 
Printed by the Shenval Press Lid., 59-60 Old, Basiey, London, E..C.4. 
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‘ART FOR THE PEOPLE’ 3 


EXHIBITION FIXTURES 
JUNE—SEPTEMBER 


FIVE CENTURIES OF PAINTING 
HALIFAX Bankfield Museum June 6-30 
SKIPTON Science and Art School July 4-25 
LONDON Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road Aug. 22-Sept. 9 


WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS 
Wardown House, Wardown Park June 


MODERN PAINTINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS 
ROCHESTER Gas Company Show Room June 3-24 
MAIDSTONE Art Gallery, The Museum June 27-July 18 
LUTON July 25-Aug. 15 


ENGLISH LIFE 
PENZANCE School of Art, Morrab Road » June 3-27 
BARNSTAPLE Art, Science and Commercial School July 4-17 
TORQUAY School of Art and Crafts July 22-Aug. 5 
WAKEFIELD City Art Gallery Sept. 2-30 


RECORDING BRITAIN 
* RAWTENSTALL Art Gallery June 22-July 18 
HITCHIN New Town Hall Aug. i-8 
KETTERING Alfred East Art Gallery September 


WAR ARTISTS | 
CHESTER The Cathedral Refectory June 13-July 4 
LEICESTER Museum and Art Gallery July 13-Aug. 23 


WAR ARTISTS Ii 
GLASGOW City Police Canteen Ist half of July 
PAISLEY Art Gallery 2nd half of July 
DUNDEE Art Gallery Ist half of Aug. 
MONTROSE Town Hall 2nd half of Aug. 
ABERDEEN Art Gallery 2nd half of Sept. 
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ESSEX PAINTERS 
FINCHINGFIELD Sept. 9-15 


FORTY PAINTERS 
GATESHEAD Shipley Art Gallery May 30-June 20 
SOUTH SHIELDS Public Libraries and Art Room June 27-July 16 
WEST HARTLEPOOL The Art School July 20-Aug. 8 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
ST. ANDREWS Old Parliament Hall July 11-Aug. 3 


DESIGN EXHIBITION 
LONDON Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road July 4-25 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS FROM MR. EDWARD HULTON’S 
COLLECTION 


HEREFORD Art Gallery July 4-25 


LIVING IN CITIES 
LIVERPOOL Radiant House June 20-July 4 
DEPTFORD Central Library, Lewisham Way June 13-27 
GUILDFORD School of Art and Crafts, Stoke Park June 13-27 
DAGENHAM Ford Motor Works June 29-July 18 
WARRINGTON Municipal Museum and Art Gallery July 14-25 
WOOLWICH Council of Social Service July 25-Aug. 8 
SHEFFIELD 14 Wellesley Road Aug. I-22 
ACCRINGTON Library Lecture Room Aug. 31-Sept. 14 
BRADFORD Sept. 25-Oct. 10 


LIVING IN CITIES (small copy) 


ARMY London Regional Committee, School 
of Hygiene, Keppel Street June I-July | 


DURSLEY Parnell Aircraft, Ltd., Boulton Mills july 4-Aug. 15 
Y.W.C.A. Eastern Counties (General Tour) Sept. 12-Oct. 12 


HOMES TO LIVE IN (Provisional bookings) 
TOTTENHAM Bruce Castle, Lordship Lane June 27-July 11 
ST. ALBANS School July 18-25 
NEW MALDEN Public Library Aug. I-15 
FULHAM Central Public Library Aug. 22-Sept. 6 
EAST FINCHLEY District Library Sept. 13-26 


